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I. 

THE  CLAYTON  FAMILY/ 

rpHERE  are  still  living  many  persons  to  whom  the  erection  of  this 
■L  literary  mausoleum  will  be  interesting ;  few  of  the  present 
generation,  either  ministers  or  people,  know  anything  of  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Clayton  family;  and  the  occasion  of  the  publication 
of  this  handsome  volume  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  cause  which 
usually  gives  the  costly  cenotaph,  namely,  the  wealth  and  respect¬ 
ability  of  family  connections,  rather  than  the  sublime  and  elevated 
associations  memorialised  on  the  gilded  stone;  far  more  illustrious 
and  eminent  ministers  of  the  same  denomination  and  generation 
have  no  hands  to  rear  their  tomb.  We  are  reminded  of  such  names 
as  David  Bogue,  James  Bennett,  Matthew  Wilkes,  John  Townsend, 
Bcugo  Collyer,  Joseph  Statterie,  Gunn  of  Christchurch,  and  innu¬ 
merable  names  beside  these  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that 
of  the  times  to  which  this  volume  refers  ('ongrcgational  noncon¬ 
formity  could  have  produced  quite  five  hundred  names  equally  de¬ 
serving  memorial.  We  do  not  say  this  because  the  present  volume 
is  not  interesting  to  us,  for  all  that  refers  to  our  Congregational 
ministry  in  the  last  generation  is  especially  interesting ;  but  w'e  some¬ 
times  grieve  to  find  how'  in  the  ministry,  as  in  other  departments  of 
life  and  labour,  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  wealth  and  a 
gentlemanly  bearing  cast  into  the  shade  those  equally  useful,  and 
perhaps  more  laborious  and  distinguished  labourers  who  do  not 
possess  them.  We  must  not,  however,  seem  to  be  unjust:  three  of 
the  Claytons  memorialized  in  this  volume  held,  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  the  pastorates  of  three  w’ell  known  churches ;  they  certaiidy 
were  among  the  best  knowm  and  most  highly  esteemed  of  Independent 
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ministers.  The  father  must  have  been  by  far  the  finest  type  of  man ; 
indeed,  in  looking  at  the  likenesses  frontispiecing  this  volume,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  notice  the  superiority — the  fine,  gentlemanly  Non¬ 
conformist  of  the  old  regime .  All  of  them  were  useful  men ;  llieii- 
own  congregations  were  always  large,  and  they  usually  gathered,  if 
not  crowded,  still  respectable  concourses,  when  called  to  occasional 
services.  They  were  fine,  respectable,  ordinary  ministerial  gentle¬ 
men — ur])anity  and  dignity  marked  every  movement  in  private,  and 
rounded  every  sentence  in  ])ublic  :  their  voices  harmonised  with  their 
style  of  speech — a  rich,  full,  mellow,  mellitluousness,  very  pleasant  to 
hear.  When  the  writer  of  this  article  w^as  a  boy,  he  very  frequently 
heard  the  one  and  the  other  of  them,  as  they  exchanged  pulpits  with  a 
much  higher  type  of  man,  the  Rev.  William  Chapman,  of  Greenwich. 
None  of  them  possessed  anything  approaching  to  genius,  or  what  the 
present  generation  would  consider  eloquence ;  yet  multitudes  of 
ministers,  possessed  of  more  talent  and  scholarship,  might  advan¬ 
tageously  study  and  copy  the  demeanour  of  these  excellent  men.  We 
do  not  suppose  they  ever  had  any  passions,  and  their  lives  seem  to 
our  excited  times  to  have  run  along  a  calm,  equable,  even  monotonous 
How,  saved  from  the  great  agitations  of  soul,  the  great  troubles,  or 
the  great  anxieties  which  make  up  the  interest  of  less — or  more,  as 
the  reader's  taste  may  determine — fortunate  lives.  Such  were  the 
Claytons.  ]\lr.  Avcling  seems  to  have  complied  with  th(‘  wish  of 
the  younger  .lohn,  who  died  iu  1805,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  in  the 
pre})aratiou  of  this  family  memorial.  'I  he  telling  the  story  of  a 
family,  if  more  interesting,  is  also  more  ditlicult  than  the  telling  the 
story  of  an  individual :  he  has  performed  his  task,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  by  those  who  know  him,  very  beautifully  ;  he  appears  iu  the 
book  very  little  himself.  ^lodcstly,  and  with  his  own  admir¬ 
able  amiability,  he  has  only  been  desirous  to  make  the  features  of 
the  family  group  distinct  and  intelligible;  he  has  succeeded  per¬ 
fectly,  and  if  the  reader  should  have  occasion  to  remark,  that  the 
j)riucipal  characters  were  men  who  did  not  deal  much  with  great 
thoughts,  or  even  experiences,  or  impress  themselves  at  all  upon  the 
mind  of  their  times,  he  will  find  compensation  in  many  new  and  very 
characteristic  letters  from  dohu  Newton,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
and  other  persons,  remarkable  iu  their  times  for  their  earnest  and 
strong-souled  piety  and  activity.  In  some  trifling  matters,  we  are 
amazed  at  our  good  friend  Mr.  Aveling's  forgetfulness.  The  original 
anecdotes  of  Rowland  Hill,  we  have  little  hesitation  iu  saying,  we 
have  seen  iu  hundreds  of  volumes,  and  have  ourselves  told  or  heard 
told  a  thousand  times.  This  is  tritling ;  the  volume  itself  will,  "c 
hope,  find  a  place  iu — what  ought  to  be  found  in  connection  with 
every  one  of  our  congregations — a  permanent,  higher  class,  congrega¬ 
tional  library. 
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John  Clajton,  senior,  was  a  Lancashire  man,  born  in  1754,  in  an 
ancient  residence  known  by  the  name  of  Woodend  Farm,  an  old 
tradition-haunted  house ;  his  early  days  were  not  altogether  unrelated 
to  adventure ;  he,  while  unconverted,  was  a  staunch  Protestant,  and 
lived  so  near  to  the  times  of  the  Pretender  as  to  take  part  in 
rather  pugnacious  exjdoits  in  defence  of  liberty  of  conscienee  and 
the  House  of  Hanover.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother-in-law, 
a  chemist  in  Manchester,  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  his  service  he  decamped  with  a  slender  wardrobe  and  a 
fowling-piece,  and  seems  to  have  pedestrianised  his  way  to  London. 
Arrived  there,  at  the  house  of  another  sister,  who  had  herself  been 
converted  through  the  teaching  of  the  good  William  Romaine,  she 
introduced  her  runagate  brother  to  him  with  the  happiest  results, 
issuing  in  the  entire  change  of  the  whole  current  and  course  of  his 
life  and  character.  William  Romaine  was  so  interested  in  him 
that  he,  a  shrewd  observer  of  character,  told  his  story  to  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon ;  she  was  greatly  prepossessed  in  his  favour. 
The  presence  of  the  youth  was  noble,  his  manners  elegant ;  but  we 
may  be  sure  that  these  would  not  have  imposed  upon  the  clear-sighted 
countess  had  she  not  perceived  them  to  be  related  to  a  sincere 
change  of  heart  and  thorough  reality  of  character.  She  persuaded 
him  to  enter  her  college  at  Trevecca ;  and  her  ladyship,  who,  good 
and  great  as  she  was,  was  never  insensible  to  the  inlluencc  of  a 
gentlemanly  character,  seems,  from  the  tone  of  her  letters  to  him — 
more  warm  and  aifectionatc  than  she  was  often  in  the  habit  of  writing 
to  her  students  and  ministers — to  have  regarded  him  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  favour ;  and  although  he  disappointed  her  greatly  by-and- 
by,  by  leaving  her  society,  and  entirely  dissenting  from  the  Church 
of  England,  she  seems  to  have  continued  her  warm  friendship  to  the 
close.  Of  course,  while  at  Trevecca,  he  soon  began  to  preach ;  he 
was  an  expert  horseman,  and  this  enabled  him  to  accomplish  long 
journeys  in  a  rough  country  with  greater  ease  than  most  of  his 
fellow  students.  The  following  seems  a  singular  letter  for  a  countess 
to  write  to  a  young  man.  It  was  written  during  the  period  to  which 
we  refer,  a  time  of  strict  disciplinarianism  at  Trevecca,  beneath  the 
supervision  of  her  ladyship  : — 


Dear  Clayton, — I  have  your  letter ;  it  gavo  me  much  pleasure  in 
finding  your  days  are  employed  for  so  dear  and  faithful  a  Master  as  we 
serve  upon  earth.  May  zeal,  faithfulness,  and  love  cause  each  moment  to 
be  engaged  for  Him  and  with  Him.  He  pays  good  wages,  and  often  the 
best  w^ages,  when  He  shows  us  we  can  do  nothing  without  Him,  and  by 
w^hich  He  best  proves  how  much  we  may  and  can  do  with  Him.  Mr. 
Sampson  has  wrote  to  beg  a  supply  for  his  meeting  during  his  absence. 
As  1  don’t  know  the  state  of  that  place  I  am  at  a  loss  to  answer  pro- 
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perly  for  you ;  but  in  my  letter  to  him  I  shall  refer  it  to  you,  as  con¬ 
sistent,  with  any  other  engagements  you  may  see  yourself  obliged  to 
observe,  with  my  willingness  to  have  you  serve  him.  Great,  very  great, 
increase  everywhere  of  work  !  Such  a  Gospel  day  have  we  not  known. 
May  our  hearts  live  near  the  Lord,  and  in  true  poverty  of  spirit  ever¬ 
more  be  at  His  feet,  waiting  His  gracious  smiles  and  directions.  All 
is  well  at  college.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  with  them.  Could  your  clothes 
do  tolerably,  till  this  very  bad  weather  is  a  little  over,  it  would  be  well. 
I  know  you  are  so  clean  and  careful.  I  can  never  wish  you  to  have 
less ;  but  new  clothes  to  ride  in  must  so  soon  be  spoiled  at  this  season, 
that  I  will  leave  it  with  you  to  judge;  and  when  you  see  fit,  order 
them,  and  send  me  the  bill.  I  hope  to  be  at  Bath  next  week.  I  am 
so  hurried  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare,  but  to  assure  you  I  ever  am. 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 

**  S.  Huntingdon. 

**  London,  December  1st,  1774.” 

In  those  times  young  Clayton,  singular  as  it  seems  to  think  of  it 
in  connection  with  his  later  years  and  the  habits  of  his  dignified  sons, 
was  a  persecuted  itinerant  preacher.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
effective  one  also,  not  only  through  the  rough  country  of  Cornwall, 
but  through  many  of  the  southern  counties  ;  he  preached  often  in 
the  open  air,  and  took  his  share  in  more  than  equal  proportion  of  the 
brickbats  and  rotten  eggs  which  assailed  such  ministers  in  that  day. 
Once,  at  Christchurch,  a  young  man  named  Mitchell,  a  farmer^s  son, 
brought  a  basket  of  addled  eggs  from  a  neighbouring  farm-house, 
and  the  young  preacher  was  soon  thoroughly  bespattered  with  them  ; 
in  mild  and  dignified  language  he  expostulated,  and  closed  his  address 
in  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
''not  what  they  do!^'  This  was  somewhere  about  the  year  1776. 
The  young  man  Mitchell  went  to  India,  acquired  a  fortune,  came 
himself  to  know'  Christ,  a  converted  character,  and  in  1812,  when 
George  Clayton  was  preaching  in  Cheltenham,  came  into  the  vestry, 
an  elderly,  benignant  man ;  weeping,  he  said,  he  had  always  been 
hauuted  by  the  memory  of  the  disgraceful  scene  in  Christchurch  ;  he 
had  alw’ays  hoped  for  an  opportunity  to  apologise  for  his  share  in  the 
transaction  before  his  death,  and,  through  the  son,  a  meeting  between 
the  tw’o  old  men  w  as  brought  about.  \Ve  may  conceive  the  pleasure 
and  the  tenderness  of  the  meeting ;  a  very  beautiful  and  encourag¬ 
ing  little  incident,  and  a  sample  of  many  of  like  interest  in  the 
volume.  Mr.  Clayton^s  life  was  quite  a  succession  of  adventures, 
and  even  hair-breadth  escapes  in  these  preaching  tours.  He  seems  to 
have  laboured  everywhere  with  considerable  power  and  acceptance,  to 
the  detriment  of  his  health. 

Country  air  and  horse  exercise  having  been  recommended,  Mr. 
Clayton  was  appointed  to  the  chapel  at  Norwich,  where  he  continued 
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for  a  while  preaching  the  Word  and  itinerating  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Here  his  ministrations  were  remarkably  blessed.  One  instance  is  on 
record  of  a  conversion  effected  through  his  instrumentality,  which,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  was  attended  with  results  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance.  In  this  cathedral  city  there  lived,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton’s  visit,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Johnson,  of  whom,  in  a  letter  sent 
to  Mr.  George  Clayton,  the  Rev.  W.  Roaf,  of  Wigan,  thus  writes: — 
He  was  a  Pharisee.  The  descriptions  he  gave  of  his  pharisaical  spirit 
were  really  ludicrous.  He  limited  himself  to  a  certain  number  of  words 
per  diem.  He  fully  believed  God  would  some  day  signalize  him  by  some 
miraculous  interposition,  and  point  him  out  as  the  pattern  for  all  beings 
to  imitate.  He  went  to  hear  Mr.  Clayton  in  Norwich.  The  subject 
w’as  the  two  builders.  God  blessed  the  Word.  On  his  going  home,  he 
loathed  himself.  He  actually  gave  a  dog  the  footpath,  thinking  it  a  less 
odious  creature  than  he  felt  himself  to  be.  This  person,  after  being,  I 
lelievet  at  Trcvecca  college,  settled  at  Wigan.  My  chapel  was  built  for 
him.  There  ho  instrumentally  converted  Mr.  Roby,  who  succeeded  him 
hero  a  short  time,  and  then  went  to  Manchester.  Mr.  Roby  improved  his 
death  from  the  words  *  My  father,  my  father !  ’  His  emotions  were  very 
deep,  and  many  of  the  people  said,  ‘  I  may  exclaim.  My  grandfather !  * 
&c.  Who  can  tell  the  results  which  have  issued  from  that  one  sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Clayton,  at  Norwich  ?” 

In  Cornwall  Mr.  Clayton  became  a  very  intimate  friend, 
and  for  a  long  time,  fellow  worker  with  the  well-known  Sir 
Harry  Trelawney,  whose  affecting  and  eccentric  Iiistory  is  con¬ 
cisely,  and  yet  more  fully  given  in  this  volume  than  in  any  other 
we  remember.  Sir  Harry  was  at  one  period  of  his  life  a  great 
evangelist  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon ;  he  stood  almost  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  families  in 
Cornwall,  and  this,  of  course,  gave  him  great  influence  over  the  mul¬ 
titudes  ;  the  tw’o  young  men  travelled  on  horseback  together,  preach¬ 
ing  in  chapels,  private  houses,  or  the  open  air,  as  opportunity  offered  ; 
and,  until  the  last  few  years,  there  were  persons  living  who  re¬ 
membered  both  of  them  well,  and  the  benefits  they  conferred. 
Travelling  in  Cornwall,  the  beloved  and  devoted  Richard  Knill  was 
impressed  by  some  of  these  incidents,  and  w  rote  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  note  to  the  then  venerable  Mr.  Clayton,  reciting  the  abiding 
results  of  some  of  these,  his  early  labours : — 

Honoceeb  Sib, — On  the  12th  of  September  last,  I  prtached  at 
Looe,  in  Cornwall,  to  a  large  and  interesting  congregation.  Mr.  James, 
the  minister,  interested  me  very  much  about  your  early  labours  in  this 
place,  and  referred  to  your  kindness  in  later  days.  I  found  that  it 
was  just  sixty-one  years  ago  since  you  first  spako  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  in  that  place.  What  favours  and  honours  has  your  adored  Master 
heaped  upon  you  during  this  long  period  !  not  only  on  your  own  person 
and  labours,  but  on  your  dear  children  and  their  labours*  ^  Ho  hath 
not  dealt  so  with  every  family  ;  praise  ye  the  Lord.’ 
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**  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Mr.  James  took  me  to  see  an  old  lady 
who  lives  just  by  the  bridge.  She  is  nearly  your  own  age,  and  was 
converted  under  your  ministry.  She  forgets  many  things  which  hap¬ 
pened  six  months  ago,  but  she  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  your  prayers, 
and  your  sermons,  and  your  texts.  Her  daughter  is  very  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  1  guess  she  is  the  chief  supporter  of  Mr.  James. 
The  people  in  general  do  little  for  him. 

After  our  morning  visit  we  ascended  the  mountain  to  a  farmhouse, 
where  we  dined  wdth  a  pious  family  who  attend  Mr.  James’s  ministry. 
The  son  of  the  good  farmer  preaches  at  Polperro,  when  Mr.  James  is 
preaching  at  Looe. 

At  two  p.M.  we  had  service  at  Polperro,  and  a  very  cheering  sight 
it  was.  Before  I  left  the  pulpit  a  novel  scene  presented  itself.  An 
aged  man,  with  an  ear  trumpet  in  his  hand,  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs, 
and  called  out  aloud  to  me,  ‘  Do  you  know  the  venerable  Clayton  ?  ’ 

*  Yes,  I  do,  and  his  sons  also.’  *  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  see  any  person  that 
knows  him.’  ‘  Do  you  know'  him?  ’  I  inquired.  ‘  Know  him  !’  said 
tlie  hoary-headed  veteran,  *  I  heard  him  preach  his  first  sermon  in  these 
parts  threescore  years  ago.’  *  Was  Mr.  Clayton’s  ministry  blessed  to 
you,  sir  ?’  ‘  Blessed  !  It  was  blessed  to  everybody,  more  or  less.  Sir 

Harry  was  the  means  of  my  conversion  before  Mr.  Clayton  came  ;  but 
I  w*as  nourished  up  in  the  words  of  sound  doctrine  under  the  venerable 
Clayton.  Give  my’  love  to  him.  lie  will  know  me.’  Much  more 
followed ;  but  I  have  forgotton  the  good  man’s  name ;  though  I  never 
shall  forget  the  circumstances  connected  with  ray  visit  to  Polperro. 
May  the  evening  of  your  days  be  increasingly  tranquil  and  happy,  is 
the  sincere  prayer  of,  honoured  sir, 

“Your  very  obedient  servant, 

“  Hichabd  Knill. 

;  “Mission  House,  18th  December,  1838.’’ 

But  Mr.  Clayton  determined  upon  uniting  his  religious  life  with 
the  Congregationalists,  and  responded  to  an  invitation  from  the 
church  and  congregation  of  the  old  King’s  Weigh  House,  in  Little 
Eastcheap,  declining  an  invitation  from  that  excellent  and  devoted 
woman,  lindy  Olenorchv,  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  her  chapel  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  This,  as  the  reader  perceives,  was  in  1778;  and  here,  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  Mr.  Clayton  laboured  until  the  period  of  hi? 
resignation  in  1826.  The  life  and  character  of  the  elder  of  th(‘ 
Claytons,  as  we  have  imjdied,  seems  to  us  quite  the  most  commaml- 
ing,  and  the  pages  devoted  to  his  memory  arc  hy  far  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  in  tliis  volume.  His  entrance  into  the  city,  and  to  the 
routine  of  labour  there,  was  greeted  with  affectionate  heartiuess. 
John  Nowton  conveyed  to  him  liis  election  into  the  w  ell-known 
Eclectic  Society,  an  association  which  numbered  amongst  its  mem¬ 
bers  many  of  the  prominently  good  men  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
the  time.  There  are  some  rich  original  notes  from  John  New’ton  in 
the  volume.  Mr.  Clayton  did  not,  however,  give  up  his  wanderingi 
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altogether,  and  sometimes,  with  a  pair  of  saddle  bags,  containing 
liis  Greek  testament,  and  two  or  three  books,  would  travel  on  horse¬ 
back  by  easy  stages  to  Edinburgh  and  back.  On  the  road,  while 
the  horse  was  resting,  he  would  sketch  the  outlines  of  his  sermons ; 
and  at  the  inns  he  sought  to  bring  together,  before  he  left,  host  and 
hostess,  waiters,  postillions,  and  women  servants  to  unite  in  family 
worship.  We  read  of  his  preaching  to  the  convicts  on  board  the 
hulks  at  Woolwich,  supported  right  and  left  by  two  otiicers,  each 
holding  a  carbine  in  his  hand  ;  among  his  auditors  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Barrington,  the  gentleman  thief ;  and,  after  the  service,  he 
accosted  Mr.  Clayton,  saying,  Well,  sir,  1  perceive  with  you  it  is 
'cW  fait/ty  and  no  ivorh”  'I'o  which  ]\lr.  Clayton  replied,  ‘SSir,  we 
can  have  no  good  works  till  they  arc  j)roduced  by  faith  in  Christ, 
''through  the  particijiation  with  His  spirit;  but  1  confess  that  the 
"very  last  place  in  which  I  should  have  expected  the  merit  of  good 
"works  to  be  insisted  upon  would  be  His  Majesty’s  hulks  for  con- 
"  victed  felons.”  Mr.  C'layton  often  mentioned  this  circumstance  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  eagerness  with  which  a  man  will  cling,  even 
in  circumstances  of  degradation  and  shame,  to  his  own  doings  as  the 
ground  of  his  acceptance  with  God.  Following  that  course  of  pru¬ 
dence  so  possible  where  temperament  and  character  are  passionless 
and  calm,  the  excellent  Clayton  married  well,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  future  well-being  of  his  1‘amily.  It  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  too  much  to  say,  that  to  this  marriage,  which  secured  to  him 
and  his  children  earthly  wealth  and  prosperity,  we  owe  much  of  that 
estimation  which  attended  his  sons  through  life,  and  gives  to  us  this 
memorial  volume.  As  we  have  said,  in  the  city  and  the  suburbs,  at 
that  time,  were  many  ministers  eminently  deserving;  but  they  had 
not  the  means  of  erecting  the  mansion  at  Gaines,  and  endowing 
theii*  family.  Mr.  Avcling  gives  a  very  instructive  picture  of  the 
family  life  of  jMr.  Clayton,  and  its  discipline.  The  family  had  not 
yet  emerged  from  that  severe  routine,  or  r^^me  which  does  not 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  domestic  circle.  Father  Clayton  was 
a  rigid  disciplinarian ;  it  was  a  time  when  correction,  perhaps  severe 
correction,  was  believed  in,  and  we  read  of  a  horsewhip  suspended 
over  tlie  architrave  of  the  study  door.  Sometimes  used,  but  often 
pointed  to  as  the  silver- headed  monitor.  Sabbath  evenings  were  not 
then,  as  now,  devoted  to  public  service,  but  to  domestic  instruction, 
and  family  fellowship  ;  and,  perhaps.  Church  and  world  might  gain  if 
we  returned  to  that  practice ;  order,  diligence,  and  devotion  very 
much  pervaded  the  household,  and,  perhaps,  that  too  florid  elocution 
which  characterized  the  sons,  in  after  years,  might  be  traced  to  the 
morning  lecture  after  breakfast,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  read 
aloud  or  recite  passages  from  Pope’s  or  CowpePs  Homer,  Watts’ 
lyrice,  &c.,  &c.  The  congregation  of  Father  Clayton  wai  remark- 
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able  for  its  almost  aristocratic  character,  and  he  was  the  most  eminent 
and  acceptable  of  city  preachers.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  mer¬ 
chants,  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  members  of  the  legal  and  me¬ 
dical  profession  were  amongst  his  members.  The  family  of  the 
Wyldes,  with  their  young  son,  subsequently  emerging  into  a  cele¬ 
brated  barrister,  and  afterwards  as  Lord  Chancellor  Truro,  turning 
back  with  much  affection  and  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Clayton 
and  his  intercourse  with  the  family  scenes  and  circle.  Many  other 
eminent  lawyers  and  barristers  sat  in  the  family  pews  of  the  old 
Weigh  House.  Men  of  eminence  in  the  city,  in  those  days,  resided 
within  its  boundaries ;  its  suburbs  were  few,  scantily  peopled,  poorly 
defended  in  a  day  quite  remarkable  for  its  robberies,  and  not  very 
accessible;  but  still,  from  the  little  suburban  villages,  carriages 
thronged  in  for  the  Sabbath  service,  and  so  many  as  eighteen  or 
twenty,  perfectly  appointed,  could  usually  be  counted  at  the  old 
Weigh  House  doors.  Mr.  Aveling  well  remarks  that  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  element  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  congregational 
Nonconformity.  The  writer  made  a  great  mistake,  as  Mr.  Aveling 
well  reminds  us,  who  said  some  years  since  that  we  are  to  owe  the 
declension  of  Nonconformity  to  the  presence  of  the  aristocratic  element 
in  our  midst.  This  is  precisely  the  element  which  has  passed  away 
from  us.  Essex  was  thronged  with  churches,  at  the  times  to  which 
we  refer,  sustained  by  the  old  families  of  the  county!;  it  is  now  the 
weakness  of  Congregationalism  that  its  supporters  for  the  most 
part,  whatever  we  may  say  of  its  principles,  are  men  w’ho  never  had 
grandfathers,  and  who  have  therefore  no  respect  for  those  fine  social 
amenities  which  only  birth,  a  relation  to  the  past,  or  culture  can 
give.  The  prosperity  and  peace  of  churches  are  everywhere  im¬ 
perilled  by  people  who,  standing  little  chance  elsewhere,  use  the  large 
freedom  of  Congregationalism  for  wriggling  into  power  and  importance. 
''  Of  the  aristocratic  element,’^  says  Mr.  Aveling,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  we  can  look  for  it,  for  if  it  formerly  existed  amongst  Dissenters, 
**  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.”  Whatever  else  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  alleged  or  supposed  declension,  certainly  the  one  just  mentioned 
is  innocent  of  the  charge  preferred  against  it.  As  a  preacher,  we 
suppose  Clayton  would  in  the  present  day  be  considered  dry,  but  he 
was  very  pertinent  and  practical,  of  any  expression  that  could 
possibly  seem  like  humour  through  all  his  ministry  he  w’as  wholly 
innocent,  he  perhaps  never  in  all  his  life  mentioned  an  anecdote  in 
the  pulpit ;  a  more  remarkable  contrast  than  between  his  pulpit  style 
and  that  of  his  ixreat  and  beloved  successor,  Thomas  Binnev,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive,  but  he  was  greatly  useful,  and  had  a  power 
of  personal  appeal  to  men^s  consciences  very  cUcctive,  he  used  often 
to  say  that  a  letter  put  into  the  post  office  without  a  direction  is  sure 
"  to  reach  nobody/’  Here  also  is  an  amusing  incident,  which  has,  no 
doubt,  had  many  analogies,  and  it  is  onlv  one  of  manv  like  it. 
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Several  instances  occurred  of  the  effective  force  of  his  ministry,  in 
awakening  the  conscience.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  sermon  from  the 
text,  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out,'*  a  gentleman  entered  the 
vestiy  in  great  indignation  and  addressing  him,  said,  “  Sir,  I  have  to 
charge  you  with  ungentlemanly  conduct,  I  may  say  dishonourable 
cruelty,  for  having  exposed  me,  before  the  whole  congregation,  and 
drawn  the  eyes  of  all  towards  me.  I  know  not  who  may  have  been 
the  informers,  but  you  have  magnified  my  delinquencies,  as  well  as 
published  them.  I  demand  an  explanation  ;  for  I  believe  that  so  open 
an  exposure  will  be  found  actionable  in  a  court  of  law." 

Mr.  Clayton  assured  him  that  till  that  moment  he  had  never  seen 
him  ;  that  he  had  never  received  any  information  concerning  him,  and 
did  not  so  much  as  know  his  name.  Upon  this  the  gentleman  presented 
his  card — *‘Mr.  G.,  Tower  Street,  London,"  adding,  “You  may  expect, 
sir,  to  hear  more  from  me  on  this  matter."  It  was  not  without  diffi¬ 
culty  that  ho  was  calmed  and  pacified,  after  he  had  been  repeatedly 
assured  that  the  preacher  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  him  whatever. 
The  result  was,  that  a  few  Sundays  after  this  explosion,  he  took  sittings 
for  his  wife  and  himself ;  and  continued  for  some  years  to  be  a  constant 
and  devout  worshipper  at  the  Weigh  House. 

It  is  in  our  days  of  entire  absence  of  all  ministerial  reverence — for 
in  our  Congregational  system  it  is  a  thing,  we  believe,  utterly 
unknown — it  is  remarkable  to  notice  the  terms  of  homage  in  which 
Mr.  Clayton  was  addressed  by  men  who  themselves  have  held  a  pro¬ 
minent  post  of  eminence  and  regard  ;  we  will  be  bound  to  say  that 
most  readers  will  be  surprised  at  the  terms  of  extreme  deference  in 
Mr.  Binney’s  notes  to  his  predecessor,  seeming  to  imply  a  sense  as 
of  condescension  in  the  old  gentleman’s  slight  regards ;  that  the 
venerable  William  Ellis  and  John  Leifchild  should  really  address 
him  thus,  soliciting  the  condescension  of  some  public  service  from 
him,  is  not  so  surprising  as  they  both  dated  to  him  their  religious 
impressions  or  knowledge.  We  suppose  something  of  the  Toryism, 
the  Conservatism,  which  ran  in  the  blood  of  the  Claytons,  clothed  the 
elder  with  this  vesture  of  commanding  dignity  ;  for  so  it  was,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  ^Ir.  Clayton,  nj)on  the  outl)reak  of  the  Erench 
devolution,  although  a  Nonconformist  and  owing  therefore  his  very 
existence  to  the  principles  of  Liberalism,  espoused  those  extreme  and 
opposite  views,  similar  perhaps  to  those  of  Edmund  Burke ;  his 
views  and  principles,  especially  at  the  period  of  the  riots  in  Birmingham, 
were  so  strongly  expressed,  and  his  own  position  was  so  prominent, 
that  Robert  Hall  animadverted  upon  them  with  his  usual  unrivalled 
eloquence,  and  scathing  power  of  reasoning.  In  1820  he  purchased 
an  estate  at  (  Jaines,  in  Essex  ;  there  he  built  the  house  to  which  he 
retired  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days,  although  he  did  not  resign 
his  pastoral  charge  until  1826.  Mr.  Avcling  quotes  from  the  Times 
of  January  2ud,  1827,  the  account  of  tne  presentation  by  the 
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Lord  Mayor,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  of  a  costly 
service  of  gohi  plate,  upon  tlie  occasion  of  his  retirement,  after  his 
ministry  of  forty-eight  years,  with  the  speeches  made  upon  that 
great  occasion.  It  was  a  time  when  societies  for  the  Mutual 
Presentation  of  Testimonials^^  had  not  as  yet  been  formed ;  and 
altogether  it  strikes  us  as  very  gentlemanly  and  respectably  atfcct- 
ing  in  the  whole  details  of  the  occasion.  Respectably  alVectiiig 
seems  to  be  the  measure  to  which,  in  any  instance,  we  can 
permit  our  sensibilities  to  be  touched ;  decorum  and  ])iosperity 
govern  all  our  feelings,  either  of  grief  or  joy,  in  the  lives  of  the  nioin- 
bers  of  this  courtly  and  respectable  family.  We  have  left  ourselves 
little  space  to  refer  to  the  lives  of  John,  George,  and  William 
Clayton.  Every  way,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  elder  was  the 
most  eminent  man.  AV^e  suj)pose  to  few'  of  our  readers  Jolm  and 
George  can  be  quite  unknown;  when  the  father  retired  from  the 
ministry,  they  were  beyond  the  fulness  and  vigour  of  theirs,  even 
verging  towards  their  decline;  they  had  the  happiness  to  settle 
within  the  nearest  distance  of  the  old  AVeigh  House;  John  at  the 
Poultry,  of  which  handsome  new  Chapel  he  was  the  first  pastor ; 
and  George  at  York  street,  AVal worth ;  and  excellent,  admirable, 
and  most  useful  pastors  they  were ;  their  mental  powers  never  rose 
beyond  the  average ;  sorrow  seems  never,  or  but  in  the  most  gentle 
amrdelicate  manner,  to  have  touched  them ;  thus,  in  the  attainments 
either  of  life  or  know  ledge,  they  w'ould  have  been  quite  inadequate 
to  the  tremendous  demands  which  are  made  upon  brain  and  heart  in 
the  present  generation.  The  elder  Clayton  died  in  1843.  His  re¬ 
mains  rest  in  B unhill  Fields.  George  Clayton  died  in  1SG;3.  In 
1854  he  had  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  pastorate  at  Aork 
Street;  and  wdien  he  closed  his  course  he  had  reached  his  eightieth 
year.  John  Clay  Ion  retired  from  the  pastorale  of  the  Poultry  in 
IB45,  after  suslaining  his  charge  for  more  than  forty  years;  and 
died  at  Bath  in  1805,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six.  AVilliam 
Clayton  died  at  a  much  younger  period  of  life,  in  1838,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age  ;  he  sustained  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  ollice  of  Chaplain  of  Mill  Hill  Grammar  School,  and  the  pastor¬ 
ale*  of  the  church  in  that  village.  AA"e  can  now*  only  say  that  Mr. 
Aveling  has  gathered  up  a  quantity  of  material  which  forms  a  very 
interesting  volume;  one  of  those  volumes  which  religious  folks  who  live 
in  ministerial  memories  will  find  it  a  pleasure  to  read.  Interspersed 
througuoui  the  volume  are  the  memories  of  many  other  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  family.  The  memorials  of  the  first  *Mrs.  George  Clayton 
show  a  character  of  uncommon  strength  and  beauty  ;  nor  perhaps  less, 
but  in  another  way,  does  the  character  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Clayton  shine 
out,  especially  as  a  pastor’s  wife.  The  volume  has  many  circum- 
ftanoes  about  it  which  make  it  documentary ;  so  many  characteristic 
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letters,  hitherto  unpublished,  and  notices  of  persons  memorable  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  last  century,  will  give  to  it  a  value  scarcely  con¬ 
ferred  by  some  of  the  more  prominent  subjects  of  its  pages.  We 
have  been  so  accustomed  lately,  in  biographic  records,  to  see  charac¬ 
ter  tried  and  tested  to  its  very  roots,  the  times  hi  which  we  live  have 
so  shaken  all  the  principles  of  consciousness  to  their  very  foundation, 
that  for  this  gentlemanly,  well-ordered,  and  well-behaved,  silver 
buckle  and  silk  stocking  kind  of  life,  we  really  have  to  get  up  a  new 
code  of  sympathies ;  but  if  success  be  not  venerable,  consistency  and 
piety  always  are,  and  for  the  pure  and  spotless  gentlemen,  who  did, 
according  to  their  light,  their  Master’s  bidding — looking,  although 
in  Geneva  silk,  as  if  fitted  for  episcopal  benches  and  lawn,  entirely 
innocent,  we  believe,  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  sons  at  any  rate, 
and  of  those  tremendous  agitations  of  life  in  which  the  fear  of  utter 
shipwreck  comes  over  the  soul,  j)reserving  perfect  purity  with  great 
dignity,  and  treating  the  pastor’s  office  with  something  of  tlic 
homage  with  which  we  regard  womanhood — so  they  seem  to  come 
before  us.  We  have  gone  over  their  lives  with  much  interest,  as 
we  go  over  specimens  of  lost,  but  beautiful  creatures  in  a  museum, 
illustrations  of  a  kind  of  ministerial  work  and  usefulness  in 
our  intense  times  impossible.  We  quite  believe  that  two  or  three 
years  of  present  ministerial  work  would  have  killed  either  of  the 
Claytons,  and  yet  it  is  with  something  of  sorrowful  envy  we  regard 
a  course  of  ministerial  labour  so  quiet  and  restful  ;  so  occupied  with 
its  one  thing,  and  so  undisturbed  by  the  immense  agitations  and  in¬ 
justices  which  vex  and  affright  the  Nonconformist  pastors  of  our 
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MODERN  IDOLATRY  VERSUS  DIVINE  SERVICE.* 

Always  manly,  free-spirited,  with  a  fine,  healthy,  bracing  afflu¬ 
ence  of  thought  and  eloquence  of  expression,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
meet  with  Mr.  Brown.  If  we  dissent  from  him,  we  are  always  sure 
that  his  vigorous  many-sidedness  concedes  to  his  readers  the  right  to 
differ,  while  there  is  such  a  homage  to  the  freedom  of  the  human 
mind,  its  right  to  the  exercise  of  its  own  reverent  and  carefully- 
weighed  judgments,  that  we  are  sure  he  can  both  respect  the  opinions 
of  dissidents,  and  would  be  the  first  to  avow^  his  faith  in  any  con¬ 
victions  which  commended  themselves  to  his  own  mind.  In  the 
volume  before  us,  he  discusses  the  question  of  Ritualism  with  his 
usual  independence  and  width  of  observation.  We  have  so  often 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  great  moot  points  of  the 
question  and  the  inquiry,  that  we  might  be  satisfied  with  merely 
commending  the  present  volume  to  their  notice,  were  it  not  that 
it  discusses  the  matter  in  so  much  larger  a  circle,  traces  its  roots  and 
its  ramifications  so  much  more  deeply,  that  it  is  entitled,  we  think, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  several  works  which  have  come  be¬ 
fore  us  as  yet.  Tiiere  is  less  that  is  merely  ])olemical ;  there  is  more 
frank  concession  to  the  many  excellences  of  Ritualists  themselves ; 
at  the  same  time,  a  more  distinct  tracing  of  the  great  errors  to  those 
innate  heresies  in  human  nature  itself,  out  of  which  the  dangerous 
mischief  grows. 

Mr.  Brown's  volume  is  the  only  one  we  have  seen  which  contains 
perennial  interest,  and  this  from  the  fact  we  have  mentioned.  He 
discusses  with  such  earnestness  and  breadth,  that,  while  the  errors 
and  mistakes  of  the  present  day  appear  before  us,  they  are  also  be¬ 
held  in  a  light  which  is  of  everyday.  Human  nature,  in  itself  and 
the  relation  it  bears  to  every  form  of  idolatry,  is  submitted  to  the 
t^st  of  certain  high  and  ever-abiding  principles,  and  to  the  teaching 
of  God^s  Word.  Thus  we  have  the  idolatry  of  the  priest  and  the 
sacrament  contrasted  with  the  spiritual  freedom  of  Judaism,  and  the 
description  of  the  functions  of  God's  ordained  ministers.  Mr.  Brown, 
we  believe,  traces  Ritualism  to  its  root  when  he  describes  it  as  for 


1  Idolatries^  Old  and  Xetc :  their  Cause  and  Cure.  By  James  Baldwin 
Brown,  B.A.,  &c.,  &c.  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Ilodder. 

2  Publio  fCorship :  The  Best  Method  of  Conducting  it.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Spencer  Pearsall.  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder. 
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the  most  part  unbelief  in  the  power  of  truth  to  make  itself  manifest  to 
human  minds,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  to  make  His 
presence  felt  in  human  hearts.  Ritualism  is  largely  related  to  the 
immense  unbelief  of  our  times.  Like  intelligent  Romanism,  where 
Romanism  is  intelligent,  it  is  the  renunciation  and  surrender  of  all 
attempts  to  comprehend  the  problem  of  life  or  religion  in  sheer 
despair.  It  is  the  soul  flinging  off  its  responsibilities,  calling  upon 
the  priest  to  relieve  it  of  its  difficulties.  Possibly  impressed  by  the 
sense  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  things,  there  is  no  living  vital  attempt 
to  realize  or  to  resolve  them.  This  is  a  mood  of  mind  to  which  Mr. 
Brown  is  certainly  well  able  to  speak.  The  following  words  are  not 
less  painful  than  they  are  eloquent,  their  truthfulness  is  assured,  but 
the  measure  to  which  their  truthfulness  is  felt  must  depend,  partly, 
perhaps  mainly,  upon  the  mental  and  moral  character  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  upon  the  reality  and  honesty  with  which  he  has  gone 
forth  to  meet  and  comfront  the  mystery  of  life  : — 


God  forbid  that,  in  speaking  as  I  feel  bound  to  speak,  in  severe  con¬ 
demnation  of  a  theory,  w’hich  proposes  to  man  a  kind  of  rest  from 
speculation  which  is  but  the  prelude  to  longer  and  more  terrible  mentjil 
and  spiritual  torment,  I  should  appear  to  speak  lightly  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  belief,  and  of  the  anguish  of  doubt.  It  is  not  seldom  the  [)rcs- 
sure  of  desperate  perplexity,  which  drives  the  men,  w'ho  in  the  higher 
sense  have  made  shipwreck  of  faith,  to  rest  on  tho  dogmas  of  what 
they  believe  to  be  an  infallible  Church.  Doubt  is  the  souRs  chamber  of 
horrors,  and  there  is  no  complete  escape  from  it.  As  I  once  heard  a 
great  thinker  and  a  great  believer  say,  as  the  circle  of  light  [widens, 
the  circle  of  darkness  beyond  it  widens  too.  The  universe  is  very 
large,  very  deep,  and  very  full  of  mystery.  As  our  vision  of  it  widens 
our  sense  of  its  mystery  widens,  and  questions  force  themselves  on  us 
and  threaten  to  strangle  us,  which  have  not  as  yet  appeared  on  tho 
horizon  of  those  wffio  have  never  attempted  an  earnest  independent 
exercise  of  their  powers.  The  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
Being  as  we  are  taught  to  believe  in,  seems  to  grow  dimmer  tho  more 
deeply  w'e  pore  over  it ;  nor  does  thinking  resolve  for  us  the  mystery  of 
the  problems  of  Freedom,  Providence,  and  Immortality. 

There  are  few  probably  who  have  ever  in  any  high  sense  thought  at 
all,  who  have  not  seemed  sometimes  to  pass  into  a  horror  of  great 
darkness,  as  the  questions, — ITowall  tilings  came  to  be,  how  God  came 
to  be,  how  God  can  rule  and  yet  hold  us  accountable,  how  sin  can  bo 
sin,  and  yet,  in  the  very  act  of  working  out  its  malignant  w'ill,  yield 
the  highest  and  most  lasting  triumph  to  grace, — have  pressed  their 
dilemmas  on  the  spirit.  Earnest  thinkers  have  to  wrestle  for  bare  life 
with  doubts  which,  like  knotted  serpents,  W’rithe  round  them,  crush 
their  limbs,  twine  round  their  gasping  throats,  and  spit  their  poison  on 
to  their  livid  lips — doubts  which  aim  at  the  heart  of  all  their  highest 
and  dearest  beliefs,  and  which  so  press  them  that,  in  the  very  bitter¬ 
ness  of  despair,  they  are  tempted  to  give  up  the  conflict,  and  let  tho 
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Epicurean  have  his  way.  Very  terrible  is  the  discipline  through 
which  a  man  who  cannot  ‘^rest  in  the  Church/^  must  pass  on  his  way 
to  an  assured  belief.  But  is  there  any  other  way  to  a  man’s  satisfac¬ 
tion  about  anything  ?  Is  not  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  everywhere  ? 
Do  we  escape  the  Cross  by  refusing  to  look  at  it  ?  Do  we  not  rather 
po6t[)«no  the  vision  to  the  day  when  eternity  will  press  it  sternly  and 
awfully  on  our  sight,  and  we  shall  shrink  from  it  with  horror  and 
dismay  ? 

This  extract  is  from  that  valuable  lecture  of  the  series  entitled, 

The  Idolatry  of  the  Word,^^  in  some  particulars  the  most  striking 
lecture  in  the  volume;  whilst,  perhjips,  to  believers  in  dogmatic 
theology,  it  is  the  ledure  which  will  expose  Mr.  Brown  to  the 
severest  remarks.  Idolatry  of  the  Word  is  certainly  not  the  crime 
we  have  to  charge  upon  either  Ritualists  or  Romanists.  The  Word 
does  not  serve  the  purposes  of  either.  In  both  there  is  idolatry  of 
innumerable  kinds,  forms,  and  objects,  from  which  the  Bible  seems  en¬ 
tirely  exempt.  Only  one  thing  with  reference  to  it  seems  desirable — 
the  treating  it  with  so  much  homage  that  it  should  be  regarded  as 
beyond  general  use  and  comprehension.  Our  writer  rises  to  more 
than  his  usual  indignation  as  he  rebuts  and  scathes  a  well  known  but 
recent  saying  of  Dr.  Pusey  : — 

‘‘We  acknowledge,”  says  Dr.  Pusey,  “  that  Holy  Scripture  is  the 
source  of  all  saving  truth  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  every 
one,  unguided,  is  to  draw  water  for  himself  out  of  that  living  well.” 
There  is  something  very  terrible  in  this  warning  men  off  from  a  living 
well.  Rob  a  man  of  his  right  to  draw  for  himself  from  the  living 
fountiun,  and  you  condemn  him  sooner  or  later  to  the  most  awful  of  all 
agonies,  the  agony  of  death  from  thirst.  Men  are  pining,  panting,  for 
the  living  stream ;  they  hear  it  plash  and  gurgle,  and  they  strain 
toward  its  quickening  flood.  And  these  shepherds  beat  them  back  by 
stripes  and  curses,  and  bow  them  down  to  the  stagnant  pool,  foul  with 
the  slime  of  ages,  which  men  have  dug  for  them,  while  the  living 
stream  runs  murmuring  by.  And  the  Lord  who  died  that  He  might 
unseal  for  all  that  living  fountain,  and  bring  the  water  of  life,  the  life 
of  (lod,  the  eternal  Life,  within  reach  of  every  human  lip,  looks  down 
on  the  faithless  shepherds,  as  the  flock  driven  from  the  living  water 
drop  panting  on  the  burning  sand ;  and  a  new  grief  casts  a  shadow 
over  His  spirit,  and  a  new  anguish  takes  possession  of  His  heart. 

Certainly  that  Chamber  of  Horrors,^^  as  Mr.  Brown  calls  it,  the 
room  in  which  we  keep  our  doubts  and  spiritual  alarms,  is  not  to  be 
destroyed  by  running  for  refuge  from  it  to  the  priest.  At  the  very 
best,  looked  at  from  this  more  serious  point  of  view,  Ritualism  and 
Romanism  (for  they  are  one)  can  only  be  an  opiate,  drenching,  and 
steeping,  and  drowning  the  consciousness,  while  the  serious  question. 
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with  every  intense  and  healthy  nature  is,  whether  there  be  any  means 
for  satisfying  it.  The  dumb  show  of  service  and  ceremony,  chasubles, 
confessions,  and  all  such  paraphernalia,  can,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
do  nothing  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,  either  to  satisfy  doubts 
or  to  rest  the  heart.  Deliverance  from  doubt  is  indeed  one  of  the 
grandest  deliverances  which  God  can  work  for  the  soul.  It  does  not 
seem  that  this  deliverance  is  to  be  attained  by  submission  to  inevi¬ 
table  ignorance  and  the  knowledge  that  God  never  can  be  known. 
Here  lies  the  whole  question,  and  this  is  an  aspect  of  it  which  Mr. 
Brown  deals  with  more  distinctly  and  firmly  than  any  of  the  writers 
who  have  expounded  sucli  fallacies  and  follies,  but  rather  by  com¬ 
menting  upon  them  in  detail,  than  by  exhibiting  their  utter  worthless¬ 
ness  and  baselessness.  Something  man  may  know ;  but  not  that 
way.  That  way  tends  only  to  despair,  superstition,  and,  by  a  not 
unnatural  advance,  to  Atheism,  The  essential  spirit  of  idolatry  is  a 
merely  sensuous  and  therefore  degrading  conception  of  God  and 
Divine  sernce.  The  spirituality  of  truth,  the  spirituality  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  nature,  are  kept  out  of  sight  ;  the  priest,  as  he  is  such  to  the 
people,  lives  by  their  spiritual  helplessness  and  ignorance.  He  does 
not  dare  to  be  a  prophet,  and  to  attempt  their  emancipation  and  de¬ 
velopment  ; — 

You  get  a  certain  glow  and  fervour  in  idolatrous  devotion,  which  you 
miss  in  intelligent  manly  piety ;  but  beware  of  it,  its  root  is  base,  and 
the  fruit  it  bears  has  no  noui ishment  in  it  for  mind  or  heart.  It  is  a 
passionate  sentiment,  and  not  a  loyal  inspiring  love.  It  haunts  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  gloom  and  mystery.  It  secludes  itself  in  cloisters,  and 
shrinks  from  the  broad  free  daylight  of  living,  struggling,  and  suffering 
men.  It  delights  in  the  dreamy  “  hours’*  of  a  sensuous  and  splendid 
ritual  devotion,  while  it  contemns  every  bond,  office,  and  duty  of  this 
life  in  its  futile,  flaccid  effort  to  lift  itself  to  the  sphere  which  it  vaguely 
fancies  to  be  heaven. 

With  tliis  sentiment,  with  the  whole  school,  with  the  whole  key  of 
thought  and  feeling  out  of  which  it  springs,  Paul  bad  absolutely  no 
sympathy.  Ilis  love  for  Christ,  his  longing  for  Christ,  was  as  intense 
us  any  that  man  on  this  side  the  river  of  death  can  know.  But  this 
craving  for  a  Heal  Presence  in  material  elements  his  soul  would  have 
shrunk  from  and  contemned  as  base  and  dishonouring.  **  Yea,  though 
we  have  knownJChrist  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  Him 
no  more.”  The  spiritual  Presence  to  him  was  too  real  to  endure  this 
material  mimicry.  The  future  looked  dark  enough  to  him  ;  we  gather 
from  bis  later  epistles  how  his  impression  deepened  wdth  the  years,  that 
a  long,  stern  struggle  was  before  the  principles  for  w  hich  he  had  con¬ 
tended  w  ith  such  strenuous  and  victorious  effort.  Ho  knew  that  a  great 
Apostacy  wms  between  tbe  Church  as  he  left  it  wdien  he  W'ent  homo  to 
Christ,  and  the  final  consummation;  but  perhaps  tbe  vision  would  have 
loomed  darker  still,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  that  the  time  would  come 
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when  bits  of  bread,  transformed  by  a  priest’s  benediction,  would  be 
accepted  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Christendom  as  the  grand 
fulfilment  of  the  Saviour’s  promise  to  the  Church,  “  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  w’orld.” 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Brown  throughout  these  interesting  essays,  by  his 
manly  and  eloquent  words,  is  to  bring  men  back  from  sacerdotalisms 
to  the  consideration  of,  and  faith  in,  those  great  underlying  principles 
which  constitute  man  a  religious  being ;  principles,  which,  as  they 
are  followed  out,  create  a  strong,  earnest,  and  faithful  nature ;  the 
cultivation  of  moral  sincerity  and  uprightness,  the  study  of  the  means 
by  which  they  are  so  to  be  nourished  in  man,  as  to  make  a  nation 
of  really  faithful  men.  There  are  two  passages  which  illustrate  this 
so  nervously  that  we  must  quote  them.  One  refers  to  that  which 
we  greatly  fear  is  the  moral  disposition  of  most  of  those  who  fly  for 
the  relief  of  mind  and  conscience  to  the  sensational  and  imposing 
glooms  of  our  modern  idolatries.  Mr.  Brown  says  : — 

Would  it  be  possible  to  repose  the  same  confidence  in  the  moral  in¬ 
tegrity  and  earnestness  of  a  pcojfle  who  had  no  sort  of  belief  in  the 
spiritual  world,  in  God’s  truth,  God’s  righteousness,  and  man’s  moral 
frtH.'doin,  whicii  might  be  reposed  in  a  people  whoso  belief  in  these 
things  was  so  profound  that  they  would  rather  suffer  persecution,  expa¬ 
triation,  and  death  itself,  than  say  a  word  or  do  a  work  inconsistent  with 
their  faith  ?  Could  one  trust  a  company  of  avow’ed  Atheists,  as  surely 
as  one  might  have  trusted  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  for  instance,  that  they 
would  be  true  to  their  word,  be  generous,  patient,  and  self-denying, 
and  keep  a  noble  aim  before  them  in  life  ?  And  if  the  faith  of  a  nation 
in  the  Living  God  is  visibly,  generation  by  generation,  decaying,  does  it 
surprise  us,  or  is  it  in  entire  harmony  with  our  almost  necessary  con¬ 
victions,  if  we  find  their  manners  and  morals  steadily  deteriorating  too  ? 
And  w  hat  is  true  in  extreme  instances  and  on  a  large  scale,  the  scale  of 
nations,  is  true  also  of  societies.  The  Chinese  have  no  faith,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  nationally  and  personally  what  they  are.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  under  Elizabeth  and  under  Cromwell  had  an  intense  faith,  and 
therefore  they  were  what  they  were,  and  we  are,  in  no  small  measure, 
what  we  are  this  day.  Man  is  made  to  know  and  to  love,  to  know 
that  he  may  love,  and  love  that  he  may  perfectly  know.  If  a  man’s 
mind  be  idle  or  hopeless  about  the  truth,  his  spiritual  hold  of  it  will 
be  feeble.  Tell  him  that  it  is  a  mystery  which  he  cannot  penetrate, 
that  the  true  attitude  of  his  intellect  is  quiescence,  or  rather  acqui¬ 
escence  in  its  hopeless  helplessness,  and  thankful  reception  of  such 
forms  of  words  as  it  may  accept  on  authority,  as  the  most  perfect 
images  of  tnith  which  in  this  world  it  can  know — and  the  spirit,  mis¬ 
sing  the  living  help  of  its  handmaiden,  will  grow  careless,  indolent, 
and  hopeless,  and  fall  inevitably  under  the  priest’s  direction,  while  the 
intellect  rests  on  dogma  as  on  truth.* 

The  other  passage  to  which  wc  referred  furnishes  in  fact  a  reply 
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to  those  who  teiich  tliat  in  authority  is  to  be  fouiul  the  means  of 
satisfaction  and  rest  to  the  spirit : — 


There  are  duly  authorised  teachers  of  truth  in  England  by  thousands, 
authorised  by  those  with  wliom  the  power  of  authorisation  is  believed  to 
rest.  And  this  we  are  told  is  the  principle  of  order  in  the  Church ;  by 
this,  men  are  taught  to  whom  they  are  to  look  for  instruction,  and  are 
spared  the  bewilderment  and  confusion  into  wliich  the  principle  for  which 
we  stand,  we  are  tol*!,  would  plunge  tlic  worid.  Well,  but  where  is  the 
confusion  at  this  moment  ?  Wiiich  is  the  distracted,  bewildered  body  ? 
Compare  the  Church  of  Home  and  the  (’hurch  of  England  with  ourselves, 
our  irregular  and  disorderly  selves,  and  say.  All  that  can  be  done  by 
outward  marks  to  designate  the  orderly  teacher  is  done  in  the  Church 
of  England  as  carefully  as  it  was  done  of  old  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
Jewisli  Church.  And  admire  the  order  which  results :  the  absence  of 
envyings,  discords,  and  schisms,  of  classes  of  teachers  hating  each  other’s 
teaching,  and  striving  before  worldly  tribunals  to  oust  each  other  from 
the  Church.  No  oppositions  of  doctrine  iu  neighbouring  pulpits,  no 
Romanising  ceremonial,  no  rationalising  theology,  no  cant,  no  heresy, 
no  lies ;  no  charges  trumpeted  forth  to  the  country — which  I  dare  not 
underwrite,  but  which  half  England  believes — that  half  the  ministers 
of  the  regular  Order  lie  unto  God  when  they  sign  their  Articles,  or 
preach  under  the  obligations  to  which  their  subscription  binds  them  ! 
Why !  how  long  is  it  since  we  had  the  most  lamentable,  and  by  no 
means  overwrought,  complaints  from  bishops  of  the  first  eminence  and 
influence,  that  the  Church  is  in  an  afflicted  and  almost  desperate  condi¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  mass  of  the  people  have  drifted  away  from  her  guidance, 
and  are  swept  on  the  shifty  waves  of  speculation  further  and  further 
from  her  ark ;  while  the  only  means  of  recovering  them,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  these  eminent  persons,  seems  to  lie  in  the  restoration  of  the 
august  powers  of  Convocation,  tlie  revival  of  the  antique  severities  of 
penance,  and  limiting  the  circulation  of  dangerous  and  demoralising 
publications  by  shutting  up  the  libraries?  Very  recently  an  eminent 
bishop  declared,  with  an  emphasis  w'bich  nothing  but  the  very  gravest 
apprehension  could  have  lent  to  his  words,  that  wo  are  in  danger,  hero 
in  Christian  England,  of  publicly  dethroning  Christ  and  enthroning 
Antichrist,  and  of  worshipping  the  devil  instead  of  the  Lord.  The 
ordained  ministry  of  the  Word  !  One  might  smile,  if  the  matter  were 
not  altogether  too  sad  for  laughter,  at  the  ludicrous  contrast  betw’’een 
the  pretension  of  order  and  the  actual  condition  of  affairs.  But  wo 
have  aright  to  say  to  pious  and  itjtclligcnt  members  of  tlie  Church  of 
England — not  scornfully,  Goil  forbid,  sadly  enough,  knowing  well  our 
own  great 'faults  and  flaws — See  what  your  principle  of  order,  your 
carnal  method  of  designating  God’s  ordained  teachers,  has  done  for 
England.  You  have  tried  it  thoroughly  and  for  ages,  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  is  worse  confounded  than  ever.  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do 
you  good;”  come,  see  if,  opening  our  Bibles,  we  cannot  show  you  a 
more  excellent  way. 
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These  extracts,  very  lengthy,  will  convince  our  readers  that  the 
volume  is  as  rich  as  any  Mr.  Brown  has  yet  published  in  manly, 
fervid,  nen  ous  eloquence,  and  distinct  and  decided  views  of  that 
aspect  of  truth  for  which  he  has  never  been  indisposed  to  take  up 
this  honourable  confession  and  martyrdom.  In  the  present  day  the 
([uestion  which  Mr.  Brown  discusses  opens  up  into  remarkable  and 
singular  tracks  of  thought.  Even  Mr.  Brown’s  volume  would,  we 
appreliend,  be  found  principally  unanswerable  in  our  own  circle  and 
with  those  to  whom  it  is  already  a  foregone  conclusion.  We  suppose 
he  scarcely  expected  that  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  who 
needed  more  than  that  continuation  in  previous  impressions  which 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  minister  to  offer  to  those  who  are  one 
with  him  in  the  Christian  life ;  and  such  arguments  are  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  cogent  to  the  Nonconformist,  and  they  tend  perhaps  to  draw 
up  even  the  sceptic  from  his  low  region  to  a  high  platform  of  truth ; 
but  upon  the  mind  of  the  devout  and  scholarly  Ritualist,  we  fear  it 
must  be  admitted,  such  arguments  fall  meaningless  and  pointless. 
We  do  not  make  these  remarks  because  we  have  any  sympathy  with 
the  Ritualists’  view  of  the  Church  and  its  furnitun^ ;  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  thing  that  in  all  the  books  which  have  been  written  upon 
liitualismand  its  concomitant  idolatries,  we  do  not  remember  a  single 
reference  to  the  great,  able,  and  exhaustive  work,  the  result  of  fifteen 
years  of  labour,  of  Archdea(;on  Rreemaii.'^*  'file  reader  who  glanet's 
but  casually  through  this  work  will  see  not  merely  what  a  profusion 
of  learning,  what  an  apparent  excellency  of  devotion  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  religious  service,  but  with  what  elaborate  earnestness 
all  this  is — on  the  theory  of  Eucharistic  worship — supjiosed  to  be  the 
sustaining  means  of  keeping  the  knowledge'  of  Cod  alive  in  the 
world.  Men  who  determine  to  attack  the  llitualists  should  read 
Archdeacon  Ereeman’s  lengthy  cha])ter  on  The  Theory  of  Eucharis- 
‘Mic  Worship.”  Nothing  can  be  more  calm  and  devout,  nothing  can 
be  at  once  more  astounding  and  more  plausible.  The  imiiortaut 
thing,  perhaps,  to  notice  is,  that  these  ideas  are  not  dislodged  from 
the  mind  usually  by  any  amount  of  reasoning,  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
that  where  they  are,  they  exist  like  the  interlacing  branches  or  stem 
ot  some  parasitic  ivy  amidst  the  walls  of  an  old  building,  so  that 
you  cannot  disturl)  the  branch  of  the  tree  without  bringing  your 
house  down.  It  is,  we  fear,  rare  to  convert  Ritualists  or  Romanists 
without  landing  them  on  the  dreary  Patinos  of  scepticism.  It  must 
always  be  so  where  the  conversion  is  simply  intellectual ;  the  intellect 
in  itself  knows  nothing  of  religion,  and  is  no  more  concerned  in  it 
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than  the  study  of  Euclid  is  concerned  in  keeping  the  ten  command¬ 
ments.  We  are  quite  aware  of  tlie  grand  arguments  arising  from 
a  sense  of  spiritual  religion,  but  the  Ritualist  is  as  prompt  as  his 
op])onent  to  maintain  spiritual  religion,  only  he  would  reply,  God 
manifests  all  invisible  things  by  visible ;  they  are  not  spiritual  trees 
and  llowers — the  spring  of  life  is  invisible,  but  they  arc  visible 
enough ;  and  men  and  women,  liow  are  they  to  assimilate  and 
mingle  their  bodies  unknown  to  each  other  and  God?  estab- 

'Mished  Himself  in 

Eucharistic  service 

This  view,  that  Cueist— that  is,  God  the  Word,  as  the  anointed  and 
designated  Worker-out  of  man’s  deliverance  from  first  to  last — was  the 
pervading  and  inspiring  power  of  the  ancient  sacrificial  system,  seems 
to  be  fully  recognised  in  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  indeed  very  generally 
admitted  that  the  external  and  visible  Presence  which  was  vouchsafed 
to  them  of  old  time  was  emphatically  that  of  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  And  it  would  also  seem  to  follow,  from  the  analogy  of 
the  Christian  scheme,  that  the  secret  of  all  their  means  of  approach  to 
that  Presence,  was  the  indwelling,  in  the  ordinances,  of  the  same 
Plessod  Person,  or,  however,  their  administration  by  Him,  none 
but  Himself  could  bring  them  to  Himself,  even  in  His  lower  manifes¬ 
tations.  As  the  Sliechinah  was  an  instalment  of  that  higher  Presence, 
external  to  himself,  into  which  man  would  ultimately  be  admitted  in 
Christ;  so,  it  might  even  be  presumed,  were  the  old  ordinances  an 
instalment  of  His  Sacrificial  and  Priestly  Presence  and  Work,  being  full 
of  Him,  and  administered  by  Him.  Put  wc  are  not  left  to  conjecture 
in  the  matter.  The  fire  which  transmuted  the  sacrifices,  and  presented 
them  with  accept auce,  whence  did  it  proceed  ?  Whence,  but  from  the 
Belt-same  Presence  into  wdiich  it  availed  to  hear  them  ?  He  Who 
afterwards,  and  as  Incarnate,  coming  forth  from  the  Bosom  of  the 
Father,  “  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  ottered  Himself  to  God;”  Who 
came,  by  that  Spirit,  in  fiery  tongues,  to  baptize  and  take  to  Himself  His 
people ;  had  long  ago  come  forth,  by  the  same  Spirit,  to  touch  with 
accepting  fire  the  oblation  of  His  elder  people.  Put,  in  truth.  He  was 
in  all  the  ordinances. 

And  in  Christianity,  is  it  so  that  we  look  abroad  into  mere  vacancy 
and  find  a  temple  without  a  shrine,  and  a  service  without  a  sacrifice  ? 
Is  there  anything  like  this  inobjective  thing  you  thrust  upon  us — 
this  unrealised  faith?  The  liitnalist  would  say.  He  claims  that 
in  the  Eucharist — the  Eucharist  is  the  centre  of  all ;  he  alone,  or 
those  who  believe  wit  h  him,  bows  before  the  realized  sense  of  that 
mysterious  law  which  runs  through  a  whole  fallen  creation,  and  at 
the  same  time  illustrates  the  restorative  jirocess.  Far  away  as  we 
an*  from  Romanist  and  Ritualist,  conscious  as  we  are  that  many 
of  them  are  lamentably  little  and  ludicrously  sentimental,  we  are 
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quite  aware  that  it  is  not  by  such  characters  among  ourselves  we 
would  like  to  our  own  character  to  be  tested,  and  however  inanv 
plaiu  and  simple  minds  leap  at  once  to  an  honest  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  every  casuistry  of  the  Ritualist,  we  feel  that  we  need  yet 
that  answer  and  argument  which  should  go  down  to  the  roots 
from  whence,  in  the  higher  order  of  minds,  the  illusions  of  Eucha¬ 
ristic  service  spring. 

Unfortunately,  we  believe  that  Divine  Service  is  far  more 
frequently  performed  and  engaged  in  than  it  is  understood,  or 
even  attempted  to  bo  understood ;  we  by  no  means  think  that  the 
Church  of  England  worships  more  with  the  spirit  and  the  under¬ 
standing  than  our  own  churches,  when  we  express  our  regret  tliat 
the  principles  of  Divine  Service  with  us  are  so  little  meditated  and 
revolved.  Escaping  from  the  intluences  of  the  idolatries  Mr.  Brown 
denounces,  and  the  eucharislic  impressions,  which  are  Archdeacon 
Freeman^s  ruling  idea  of  Divine  Service  and  worship,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that,  in  general,  services  have  become  cold,  bald,  uncino- 
tioual,  and  uninteresting.  We  should  suppose  that  wlien  the  ])riest- 
hood  of  the  minister  is  denied,  that  itself  would  become  a  reason  for 
the  including  more  distinctly  the  whole  church  and  congregation  in 
the  exercises  of  ])raise  and  prayer.  In  most  instances,  our  services 
have  become  like  those  of  the  Quakers,  but  divested  of  their  spiritual 
elevation  and  power;  monotonous  without  silence,  cold  without 
calm,  divested  of  sensuous  impressions,  vvithout  the  being  clothed 
upon  with  spiritual  unction ;  for  the  most  part  they  have  become 
intellectual  excursions  and  luxuries.  We  say,  Did  you  go  to  hear 
'*80  and  so?^'  We  do  not  go  to  sit  before  the  presence  of  Him 
"  whose  feet  were  like  unto  tine  brass,  and  His  voice  as  the  sound 
"of  many  waters we  go  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  some  dissenting 
Dr.  Gamaliel,  orwc  "sit  under  some  painful  and  oppressive  divine. 
All  this,  which  is  the  general  behaviour  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
on  the  continent,  and  the  United  states,  and  the  Nonconformist 
Clnirches  of  England  and  Scotland,  seems  to  us  as  wrong  in  practice 
as  it  assuredly  seems  the  result  of  a  WTong  principle.  What  is  the 
stronghold  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  the  nation  at  this 
moment?  that  it  is  the  Church  of  Eimland?  This  inav  be  the 
hold  it  has  upon  those  who,  in  turn,  hold  its  creed  of  lay  impiOj)ria- 
tions,  rich  advowsons,  good  livings,  and  the  heartless  prestige  which 
a  fashionable  church  can  confer ;  but  the  real  hold  the  Church  of 
England  has  upon  the  nation  is  in  the  Prayer  Book.  With  all 
the  doctrinal  doubts  it  may  suggest,  it  is  an  entrance  into  a  temple 
to  read  it,  to  mingle  in  its  aspirations  of  piety  and  purity,  in  the 
instance  of  a  great  preacher,  wlio  possesses  the  power,  not  only  to 
bear  the  people  along  upon  his  stream  of  freshness  and  elo(pieiK(*, 
but  who  can  read  so  as  to  arrest  and  interest,  and  pray  so  as  to 
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touch  present  and  passing  springs  of  experience  and  feeling  in  the 
people,  the  absence  of  such  a  compendiuiu  of  devotion  is  not  felt, 
and  therefore  is  not  deplored ;  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  such 
jninisters  must  always  be  rare  in  any  church.  The  city  of  Divine 
Service  may  be  said  to  lie  four-square, — free,  personal  prayer,  relieved 
from  monotony  and  sameness ;  good  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  ; 
power  to  aid  in  the  general  hymnal  devotion  of  the  people  ;  and 
good  preaching.  The  greatest  ])reachers  have  seldom  combined 
these  four  excellences  and  indispensables  of  effective  service ;  it 
is  perhaps  impossible  that  it  ever  should  be  so  in  the  case  of  the 
greatest  preachers.  Wen  arc  strong  on  one  point,  they  cannot  excel 
on  all ;  the  man  in  whom  these  excellences  combine,  although  a 
most  useful,  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  only  be  a  good  average 
man.  What  then  is  to  be  done  with,  and  for  congregations  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  all  like  the  wood  laid  on  the 
altar,  but  with  no  fire  under,  and  the  sad  probability  that  no  fire 
descends  ?  Formalism  in  prayer  is  one  of  the  poorest  arguments 
against  a  form  of  prayer.  Few  are  the  instances  in  which  men  are 
not  formal ;  in  few  instances  is  there  a  living,  working  mind  and 
heart ;  few  are  the  men  who  can  feel  such  perfect  abandonment  and 
independence  of  an  audience  as  not  to  be  haunted  by  that  fear  of 
man  which  is  a  snare,  and  that  independence  in  their  own  nature, 
that  spontaneous  life  of  character  wdiich  is  the  only  spring  of  living 
words.  Our  churches  are  beginning  to  feel  all  this;  ministers,  we 
hope,  are  largely  beginning  to  feel  it.  We  have  no  wish  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  prayer-book  into  our  churches;  it  is  too  cumbersome. 
Excellent  as  it  is,  it  suggests  many  things  we  desire  to  see  removed ; 
and  many  things  we  want  w  hich  it  does  not  possess ;  but  there  is  a 
homage  to  scripture  in  it,  an  undesirable  homage,  although  imitable 
in  part.  It  cannot  be  necessary,  nor,  we  believe,  can  it  be  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the  whole  Bible  should  be  read  aloud 
in  the  congregation;  that  the  people  should  read  with  the  minister 
large  portions  of  the  devotions  of  the  Psalms  is  surely  most  excel¬ 
lent;  but,  here  again,  undesirable  that  the  whole  book  of  Psalms 
should  be  read  through,  and  responded  to,  even  by  Christians 
who  cannot  be  expected,  without  some  guiding,  to  enter  into  all  their 
meanings.  All  these  arc  suggestions  w  hich  will  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  reading  of  Mr.  PearsalFs  most  excellent  and  truly  useful 
book  ;  it  is  the  result  of  long  pastoral  experience.  There  is  in  it 
not  a  word  that  can  offend ;  it  is  impossible  that  its  amiable  and 

earnest  author  should  ever  hurt  the  mind  of  a  flv.  We  trust  that  it 

«/ 

w  ill  be — especially  by  pastors,  wdio  are  most  interested  in  its  contents 
— widely  read.  Our  Congregational  churches  and  their  ministers  nee<l 
to  be  liberated  from  the  severe  dominion  of  routine;  and  we  h 
to  thank  the  earnest  movement  now  going  on  in  the  Church  of  E 
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land  for  very  much  of  the  necessity  which  is  laid  upon  us  to  look 
intelligently  into  these  things.  Mr.  Pearsall  discusses  a  niunhcr  of 
matters  which  must  often  emerge  to  the  thought  of  devout  atten¬ 
dants  upon  public  worship.  M  e  confess  our  utter  alienation  from 
that  hard,  tramroad-like  idea  of  Divine  Service  l)y  w  hich  many  of 
our  Nonconformists  arc  disposed  to  stand,  to  the  j)eril  of  Noncon¬ 
formists,  which  is  a  tritle  compared  with  the  peril  in  which  it  results 
to  the  souls  of  men.  Two  points  especially  seem  to  ns  worthy  of 
being  insisted  upon  ;  our.  services  arc  not  hearty,  and  they  are  not 
comprehensive,  because  there  have  arisen  great  hyinn-wTiters  amongst 
us,  what  have  we  done  that  we  should  deserve  to  be  cut  ofl‘  from 
the  great  voices  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  other  ages.  The 
Litany,  the  Te  Deum,  the  hymns  of  Chrysostom,  are  not  the  pro- 
])tTty  of  the  Church  of  England.  Surely  because  we  refuse  to 
receive  our  creed  from  the  hands  of  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  to  believe 
that  the  defender  and  head  of  the  Church  is  a  tem])oral  sovereign, 
this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  join  in  the  use  of  words 
most  calculated  to  express  adoration  and  devotion,  and  to  utter  forth 
our  own  contrition,  confession,  or  w  ant.  Nonconformists  often  seem 
unable  to  apprehend  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  service  of  song;  and 
wo  have  actually  knowm  many  who  have  not  only  deplored,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  utmost  hostility  to  the  chanting  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  made 
the  purity  of  the  service  to  dej)end  upon  the  use  of  the  version  or  the 
hymns  and  ])araphrases  of  AVatts;  thus  making,  ridiculously  enough, 
the  purity  of  praise  to  depend  upon  metre ;  great  revulsion  of  our 
taste  and  practice  is  needed  in  this  particular.  M^c  confess  too,  that 
wc  arc  no  friends  to  the  introduction  of  the  music  score,  now'  so 
universal,  into  the  pew’ ;  devotion  withers  under  it  ;  it  w'as  not  so 
in  the  most  devotional  moments  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  we 
trust  that  we  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  by  so  much  scored  music 
as  goes  into  the  service  of  the  pew’  by  so  much  docs  simple  inspira¬ 
tion  and  feeling  fly  out  of  it.  We  need  a  change,  but  we  arc  ])cr- 
suaded  that  the  cold,  frigid  tunes,  so  perfect  in  lludr  harmony’^  as 
they  are  said  to  be,  so  insipid  in  their  melody,  as  wc  know' them  to  he, 
are  robbing  congregations  of  much  of  that  warmth  and  glow  of  tone, 
wliich,  ‘‘as  whmi  the  nu'ltinix  fire  bnrncth  aTul  causeth  the  writers  to 
“  h(»il.’*  is  lik('  till'  ojiening  of  the  gates  of  the  heart  into  which  the 
“rent  heavens,^'  which  havi'  Icon  taken  by  violence,  “come  dmvn/^ 
Mr.  Pearsall  says  : — 


History  reminds  ns  that  great  religious  reformations  have  been 
assoeiati'd  witli  H'vived  inti  re.'^t  in  the  service  of  song  in  the  house  of 
the  bold.  *  Owing  to  woildliness  in  the  .lewisli  cliuridi,  the  beautiful 
musical  service  uf  tlic  'J\  mjde  declined  ;  but  at  (he  revival  in  the  icign 
ot  liezekiah,  “the  king  iiid  the  princes  cuuimandeJ  the  Levites  to  sing 
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praise  unto  the  Lord,  with  the  words  of  Puvid  and  of  Asaph  the  scer.’^ 
Passinj^  to  the  Christian  Cliureh,  we  may  observe  that  fiUther’s  hymns 
“  helped  his  cause  nstonishinji^ly  ;  they  spread  amoii"  all  classes  of  the 
])Cople,  and  were  sung,  not  only  in  the  ehurehes  uml  schools,  but  also 
in  the  houses  and  workshops,  in  the  streets  and  market-places,  in  lanca 
and  lields.”  Referring  to  our  own  country,  Rishop  Jewel  states,  that 
“  nothing  promoted  the  Reformation  more  than  inviting  the  common 
people  to  sing  psalms,  and  that  sometimes  there  would  be  six  thousand 
persons  at  8t.  Paul’s  Cross  singing  together,  wliieh  was  very  grievous 
to  the  papists.”  Allusion  may  also  be  made  to  the  Reformation  [in 
Scotland.  Concerning  the  great  American  revival  in  his  day,  President 
Edwards  writes:  “  Our  public  praises  were  greatly  enlivened.  In  our 
psalmody  God  w’as  served  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  There  has  been 
no  part  of  divine  w^orship  in  ^vhich  good  men  have  had  grace  so  drawn 
forth,  and  their  hearts  so  lifted  up  iu  the  ways  of  God,  as  in  singing  His 
praise.  The  people  sang  with  unusual  elevation  of  heart  and  voice.” 
Keceui  revivals  testify  that  churches  “tilled  with  the  Spirit,”  cannot 
ref  rain  from  singing  and  making  melody  in  their  heart  to  the  Lord.” 
Nor  ought  we  to  feel  surprise.  Music  is  the  language  not  only  of  ideas, 
but  of  emotion ;  the  outburst  of  praise  ;  the  heart  seeking  relief  by 
telling  its  joy.  The  real  wonder  is,  bow  any  people  believing  the 
marvellous  proclamation  of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  can  keep  silent,  or 
passionless  sing  His  ])raise8. 

The  valu.able  auxiliary  of  psalmody  to  a  rijvival  may  be  further  learnt 
from  the  very  op]>oRiti(Ui  it  has  encounh  red.  The  translation  of  the 
Psalms  into  French  verse,  and  singing  them  in  the  Protestant  meetings, 
attracted  large  crowds  of  all  ranks.  Jtome  took  the  alarm.  Clement 
Marot,  one  of  the  translators,  was  expatriated.  Claude  Goudimel,  who 
had  been  active  in  setting  the  metrical  psalms  to  music,  was  murdered ; 
and  the  French  Government  passed  a  law’  threatening  punishment  to 
every  one  found  singing  psalms  in  the  language  of  the  people ! 

AVc  long,  in  a  word,  to  see  the  casting  down  of  the  idolatries 
which  have  imposed  themselves  on  public  w’orship ;  we  long  to  sec 
false  eucharistic  ideas  dissipated  and  dissolved,  but  w’e  may  be  sure 
of  this,  the  human  heart,  seeking  after  Hod  at  all,  will  be  either 
idolatrous  or  devout ;  to  destroy  idolatry  we  must  create  the  spirit  of 
devotion.  ^Fr.  Pearsall’s  remarks  on  prayer,  as  a  j)art  of  j)ublic 
W'orshi]),  are  admirable  iu  tln^  eonsc’crative  ideas  tlu'y  lay  down,  ’fhe 
(.’luircb  clergy  man  goes  into  the  lecture  or  reading  desk,  and  he 
avails  himself  of  the  most  wrapt  utterances  of  the  holiest  men  of 
ancient  times.  How  many  other  ministers  revolva*  the  topics  and 
expri'ssions  of  their  public  prayer  at  all  ?  Some,  perhaps  most, 
woidd  almost  think  it  sinful  to  do  so;  can  this  almost  thoughtless 
mode  of  s])eceh  be  right,  especially  is  it  likely  to  be  usefid  ?  Is 
there  not  soimdliing  marvellous  in  di'voting  long  hours  to  a  sermon  to 
the  people,  and  never  a  moment  to  the  most  tilting  words  which  arc 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  whole  congregation's  approach  to  God  P  VVe 
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believe  it  brings  its  punishment ;  the  worst  sermon  has  a  share  of 
attention  ;  the  prayer,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  receives 
little  or  none.  \Ve  should  like  to  quote  many  of  Mr.  Pearsall’s  hints 
on  this  matter;  he  savs  : — 

The  extent  of  preparation  for  public  prayer  we  venture  not  to  pre¬ 
scribe.  Seme  ministers  will,  by  devout  meditation,  seek  the  sj>irit  of 
prayer;  otheis  will  not  only  feeh  but  think  out y  the  burden  of  their 
supplications;  others  will  make  brief  notes;  otlurs  will  occasionally 
write  out  a  prayer,  not  to  be  read,  but  as  discipline  for  the  mind  in 
attaining  and  preserving  the  style  of  composition  suitable  for  public 
prayer;  all  will,  if  true  ministers,  try  to  pray  from  the  hearty  and  rely 
on  the  promptingfi  of  the  Spirit.  The  objection  sometimes  raised  to  any 
preparation  is  the  fear  lest  the  prayer  should  smell  of  the  study  lamp — 
the  midnight  oil.  Our  reply  is  that  when  the  lamp  is  well  trimmed 
we  do  not  smell  the  oil,  but  only  see  the  light.  Educated  ministers 
admit  that  if  they  had  more  time  to  revise  the  sermon,  it  would  be  more 
simple,  and  natural.  So  it  may  be  said  of  prayer.  Possibly  the  best 
preparation  would  be  the  appropriation  of  a  part  of  Saturday  af  ternoon 
to  visiting  the  sick,  and  reading  some  devotional  work. 

The  minister  who  leads  the  public  prayers  of  the  sanctuary  twice 
every  Lord’s  day,  will  need  preparation,  or  he  will  soon  lose  living 
freshness ;  variety  w  ill  give  place  to  sameness ;  stock  phrases  and  mis¬ 
quotations  will  be  stereotyped ;  his  own  heart  will  become  stiff  and 
cold  ;  and  his  congregation  begin  to  ask  w  hat  is  the  superiority  of  the 
hasty  unwritten  form,  to  that  revised  and  printed  in  a  book. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  sometimes  a  minister  may  lose  in  the  vestry 
w’hat  he  had  gained  in  the  study  r  The  high  devotional  temperature 
of  his  soul  has  been  suddenly  lowered  by  some  depressing,  chilling 
word  ;  and  the  public  prayer,  w’hich  depended  for  its  power  on  calm¬ 
ness,  has  suffered  still  more  than  the  sermon. 

But  we  can  only  commend  the  volume  itself  to  the  most  tliought- 
ful  attention  of  all  who  feel  interest  in  its  topics ;  on  many  matters, 
wc,  and  readers  in  general,  may  differ  from  its  patient,  pains-taking 
and  prayerful  author,  as  to  the  use  of  the  book;  but  of  the  earnest 
spirit  pcrv'ading  it  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment.  We  hope  that 
its  result  will  be  in  conveying  to  ministers  and  congregations  a  more 
thoughtful  and  thorough  devotion.  Let  us  unbind  the  ancient 
liturgies  and  receive  their  precious  w  ords ;  let  us  pour  a  flaming 
ardour  along  our  tunes  ;  let  us  learn  that  the  litany  of  confession, 
and  the  collect  of  reverie,  meditation,  and  prayer  may  be  all  ours  ; 
let  us  learn  that  most  congregations  are  very  ignorant,  and  need  the 
matters  of  the  creed  frequently  reiterated  to  them ;  that  we  are  all 
sinful,  and  need  the  thunders  of  the  Decalogue  to  be  frequently,  and 
profoundly  intoned ;  that  a  wise  and  various  use  of  the  Bible,  well- 
read,  might  lend  to  exalt  its  majestic  contents  to  the  perception  of 
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tlio  people,  and  that,  especially  in  the  service  of  the  Holy  Connnunioii, 
we  are  brought  into  the  presence,  not  merely  of  the  most  venerable 
attestation,  and  heraldry  of  our  history,  but  the  most  living  sign  of 
Christ's  present  oneness  with  His  church.  Let  us  be  less  narrow 
and  hard ;  let  us  seek  to  include  in  our  service  all  beautiful  things, 
without  making  them  idolatrous  things  ;  because  we  have  revised 
the  past,  let  us  refuse  to  cut  ourselves  ofl’  from  the  past;  Ictus 
make  the  best  things  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  true  things  of  the 
liomish  Church  — nay  the  lovely  things  that  are  of  good  report  of  all 
churches — ours.  Let  us  rejoice  rather  to  find  ourselves  in  alliance 
with  the  faiths  of  many  ages  when  that  faith  is  pure,  and  fixed  on 
tlie  Redeemer,  than  rejoice  in  the  narrow  seelusiveness  which,  because 
once  in  its  historv  it  found  the  cave  of  Adullam  to  be  a  necessitv, 
determines  that  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  service 
in  the  building  of  the  temple. 


III. 

DR.  BUCHANAN  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
JUSTIFICATION.* 

The  name  of  the  author  will  justify  the  highest  expectations  of 
the  worth  and  value  of  this  volume,  and  they  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  order  and  the  instructiveness  of  the  book,  its 
harmonious  arrangement,  and  admirable  marshalling  of  the  whole 
historical  particulars  of  the  development  of  this  doctrine,  and  the 
extensive  catena  and  reference  it  forms  to  the  whole  question,  all 
give  to  the  reader  a  volume  especially  rich  in  interest  to  that  small 
and  increasingly-small  circle  of  readers  who  can  still  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  those  heights  of  truth,  which  it  is  the  object  of  such  volumes 
as  this  to  attempt  to  take  the  altitude  of,  if  not  to  climb.  Such  a 
work  is  not  unnecessary — we  have  many,  and  have  had  recently  very 
many  essays  in  this  direction ;  but  there  w’as  wanted  some  book  to 
gather  up  and  to  dispose  into  order  the  forms  of  thought  beneath 
which  the  doctrine  has  presented  itself  to  various  minds  and  teachers, 

*  The  Doctrine  of  Justification :  an  Outline  of  its  History  in  the 
Churchy  and  of  its  Exposition  from  Scripture.  With  reference  to 
Recent  Attach  on  the  Theology  of  the  Reformation.  The  Second 
Series  of  the  “  Cunningham  Lectures.'"  Ry  Janies  Buchanan,  I). I)., 
LL.I).,  Divinity  Professor,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  T.  ^  T.  Clark. 
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fatiiers  of  (he  Cliurdi,  and  heads  of  sects.  Dr.  Ihichaiiau’s  iinine 
cannot  hut  he  well  known  to  our  readers;  they  will,  therefore,  anti- 
cipate  the  view  he  adopts  and  defends;  that  whicli,  j)roclaiiued  hv 
TiUther,  vindicated  and  reasoned  out  hy  Calvin,  lias  found  aeccjit- 
ance  throughout  the  judpits  of  Scotland,  and  the  larger  number  of 
the  Congregational,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Established  jmlpits  ol  our 
own  country.  AVe  can  conceive  many  readers  saying,  “  Idiere  can 
be  no  necessity  for  a  work  like  this;  we  can  know  no  more  than 
we  already  know  upon  this  subject.  It  is  a  glorious  truth, 
''taught  in  the  Scrijitures,  and  to  be  believed  in  as  the  most  substan- 
"  tial  part  of  the  (diristian  system  ;  but  the  limitations  of  the  doctrine 
"  cannot  be  very  accurately  defined,  and  it  would,  jierhaps,  be  even 
"dangerous  and  unscriptural  to  attempt  the  task.  The  world  has 
"become  a  much  wider  world,  and  the  Cdiurch  much  more  catholic 
"  in  its  creed,  and  sensitive  in  its  character,  than  when  this  doctrine 
"  became  rather  the  tournament  cry  in  a  theological  arena,  than  a  call 
"  to  personal  consecration  of  holiness.’’  AVc  may  believe  with  Luther, 
that  its  reception  or  rejection  is  the  sign  of  a  standing  or  a  tailing 
church,  and  yet  give  to  it  a  large  and  varied  margin  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  AVe  beli(we  that  such  expressions  n  llect  a  large  surface  of 
religious  mind  and  thought.  We  assure  our  readc'rs  that  nothing 
like  such  leniency  or  inconseeutivciu'ss  of  vii'W  is  to  found  in  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Duehanan.  Jlis  pages,  as  wo  have  implied,  form  a 
valuable  contribution  to  this  department  of  theological  science,  on 
the  Calvinistic  side  of  the  question.  It  is  a  subject  which,  discussed 
logically  and  scientifically,  is  well  fitted  to  maze  the  mind.  A 
sinner  like  Paul,  conscience-stricken,  beholding  the  Saviour  and 
exclaiming,  "  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  me,  I  am  in  Christ 
"Jesus;  He  is  the  propitiation,  the  sacrifice,  the  justifier,”  is  one 
thing ;  the  theological  scholar,  sitting  down  in  his  study  with  the 
lives  and  writings  of  a  thousand  a])ostles  or  heresiarchs  of  the  faith 
around  him,  all  whose  writings  he  is  to  sift  down  into  a  soil  from 
whence  his  book  is  to  grow ;  in  which  he  is  to  deal  with  this  doc¬ 
trine  logically,  scientifically,  coldly,  this  is  quite  another  thing. 
Then  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  in  its  isolateducss,  its  se])arati()n 
from  .‘sanctification,  or  the  subject  of  purification  of  character  from 
tin*  influence  of  the  J  loly  Sj)irif ,  as  a  ])erson  and  a  j)ower  over  flic 
mind,  from  that  with  which  it  has  been  frecpiently  coii founded,  in¬ 
tellectual  apjwehcnsion,  from  works  as  the  fruit  of  the  Clirisfian  life, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  tough  task.  How  inany  ])cnj)le 
realise  the  law  of  gravitation?  ( )rdinary  minds  never  r<‘alise  it  at  all,  and 
the  higher  onlers  of  miml  seldom  reason  upon  if.  It  is  a  fact  to  great 
mathematical  intelligences,  absolute  and  certain,  in  the  whole;  (‘co- 
nomy  of  nature.  It  seems  to  be  the  innermost  spring  of  the  universal 
system,  aud  holds  all  the  worlds  of  the  heavenly  places  in  tiieir  har 
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inonj  and  in  their  order;  all  attractions  and  all  repulsions  seem  to 
he  in  sonic  way  the  fruits  of  it;  hut  the  life  of  plants  and  the  fall 
of  roeks^  and  the  recurrence  of  tides,  the  crash  of  old  houses,  and 
children  throwing  stones,  arc  all  more  easily-realised  facts  than  this 
univcrsnlly-operating  fontal  ])rinciplc.  AVho  can  realise  it — the 
law  of  gravitation  in  its  solitariness — so  as  to  isolate  it  from  its 


‘tfects?  That  which  we  call  Justification,  as  a  doctrine  in  the  Chris¬ 


tian  scheme,  seems  to  occupy  some  sucli  place.  All  orders  of  Chris¬ 
tian  minds  have  regarded  it  as  the  law  of  gravitation  in  theology. 
It  is  the  primary  law,  and  sanctitication  and  the  law  of  works  are 
the  pneumatology,  the  law  in  its  relation  to  the  atmosphere  and  the 
conditions  of  the  Christian  life.  Now,  as  it  is  diflicult  to  separate 
and  regard  alone,  and  by  itself,  gravitation  from  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  or  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  so  it  is  ditlicult  to  grasp  this 
purely  rectoral  law  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  universe  from  the  life 
of  faith  and  the  life  of  divine  growth  in  the  soul.  (Jrent  theologians, 
skilled  masters  in  the  divine  science,  have  attemjdcd  to  do  this. 
])r.  Ihichanan  does  this,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  pojmlar  compen¬ 
dium  or  hand-book  to  the  thought,  in  which  it  is  done  so  elaborately 
and  well;  and  yet  W(^  suppose  many  minds  will,  for  the  reasons  we 
have  im])lied,  fancy  they  jxTceivt;  (contradictions  in  this  Xovuw 
Orgaunniy  this  Jtisfanrnfio  Mnrjna  of  the  CJiristian  faith,  as  when 
he  states  the  general  law  on  the  323rd  page,  ^MV^c  conclude,  there¬ 
tofore,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  being  the  merit  of  a  work 
to  done  and  finished,  may  he  imparted  for  the  justification  of  his 
to  people,  hut  cannot  possibly  he  infused  while  we  read  on  tlie 
400th  jiage,  on  the  thirty-fourth  proposition,  Regeneration  and 
to  Justification  are  simultaneous,  and  no  man  is  justified  who  is  not 
to  rencw’cd,  nor  is  any  man  renewed  who  is  not  also,  and  immediately, 
justified.^'  Amidst  such  fine  distinctions,  almost  imperceptible  to 
the  ordinary  mind,  it  will  not  he  wonderful  if  ordinary  minds  feel 
that  they  are  walking  along  steep  and  inaccessible  places.  The 
human  test  of  the  doctrine  in  its  quality,  character,  and  necessity,  is, 
no  doubt,  rightly  placed,  where  also  it  is  most  simply  felt,  and  most 
immediately  answiTcd,  not  in  great  intellectual  ability,  still  less 
in  great  scholastic  l('arning,  hut  in  tluc  conscieiKM*,  the  conviction  of 
sin.  J'o  study  thesuhj(?ct  ariglif,  then'  must  he  a  heartfelt  interest 
in  it.  AVliat  is  that  wondrous  mystery  of  sin  that  jnrsses  upon  me? 
How  shall  its  power  to  sting  and  torment  he  rcmovf'd  from  me/*^ 
Holiest  men  have  felt  this,  and  have  felt  that  the  being  clothed  upon 
with  Christ’s  righteousness — that  right(’ousn(?ss  being  ajiprehendcd 
by  and  in  the  faitli,  so  that  the  faith  became  nothing  in  itself  hut  a 
simple  colourless  medium  through  which  He  and  His  work  were  ap- 
jirehcndcd,  has  ever  been  to  such,  the  loftiest  and  purest  natures, 
the  only  source  of  peace  within.  J ustitication,  one  might  almost  dare 
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to  speak  of  as  like  a  rainbow ;  it  stands  on  no  pillars,  and  yet  is  a 
self-poised  arch.  It  is  a  doctrine  rather  suspended  than  supported; 
it  is  in  God,  and  God  was  in  Christ.  Dr.  Buchanan  quotes  the 
icrand  and  inaj^ificcnt  words  of  Anselm  ;  and  that  great  doctor  of 
the  old  Romish  Church  expresses  in  them.the  colourless  light  of  the 
purest  Protestant  doctrine  ; — 

**  Dost  thou  believe  that  thou  canst  not  be  saved  but  by  the  death  of 
Christ  ?  Go  to,  then,  and,  whilst  thy  soul  abideth  in  thee,  put  all  thy 
confidence  in  this  death  alone — place  thy  trust  in  no  other  thing, — 
commit  thyself  wholly  to  this  death, — cover  thyself  wholly  wuth  this 
alone, — cast  thyself  w  holly  on  this  death, — w^ap  thyself  w  holly  in  this 
death  And  if  God  would  judge  you,  say,  ‘  Lord  !  I  place  the  death  of 
our  lA)rd  Jesus  Christ  between  me  and  Thy  judgment:  otherwise  I 
w’ill  not  contend,  or  enter  into  judgment,  with  Thee.’  And  if  He 
shall  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  a  sinner,  say  unto  Him,  ‘  I  place  the 
death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  betw  een  me  and  my  sins/  If  He  shall 
say  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  deserved  damnation,  say,  ‘  Lord !  I  put 
the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  betw^een  Thee  and  all  my  sins ;  I 
offer  His  merits  for  my  ow  n,  which  I  should  have,  and  have  not.*  If 
He  say,  that  He  is  angry  with  thee,  say,  *  Lord !  I  place  the  death  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  between  me  and  Thy  anger.’  ” 

This  is  the  doctrine.  It  is  best  when  received  thus,  when  this 
great  exj)erience  is  thrown  into  the  alembic  of  reasonings.  When  the 
heart  says,  How'  can  these  things  be  V*  and  attempts  to  make  out 
liow  these  things  are,  the  question  becomes  almost  as  hopeless  and, 
shocking  as  it  is  to  say  it,  almost  as  dreary  as  an  inquiry  into  the  infi¬ 
nite.  There  is  as  much  difference  as  between  the  rings,  lines,  and 
circles,  centric  and  concentric,  cycles  and  epicycles,  in  the  great 
concave;  and  the  poet’s  exclamation,  When  I  consider  the 
“  heavens,  what  is  man?”  We  fear  some  readers,  then,  may  think  we 
underrate  the  value  of  such  inquiries.  By  no  means.  We  do  feel 
with  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  especial  importance  at  this  moment  of  giving 
to  this  doctrine  its  highest  honours.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  that  Arininian  schemes  of  justification  are  found  in  every 
liuman  heart.  Paganism  is  not  a  creation  of  an  age  or  a  nation; 
it  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the  human  soul.  The  educated  old 
Gentiles  were  much  the  same,  as  to  their  creed,  with  modern  Soci- 
nians  or  Pelagians.  Every  man  his  own  Saviour  is  a  gospel  not 
difficult  to  believe,  and  yet  it  is  hopeless,  and  ends  in  Atheism  and 
despair.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  get  a  little  lad  throwing 
stones,  or  an  ignorant  workman  using  axe,  hammer,  or  saw,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  primal  force  resided  in  their  arms  or  hands  ;  it,  per¬ 
haps,  would  be  impossible  to  get  them  to  believe,  even  if  they  coul 
understand  the  word  force,  that  all  force  resided  in  the  sun  and  in 
the  sun  oidv,  and  that  everv  motion  and  throb  of  life  in  the  human 
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frame,  as  in  every  other  object  on  the  earth,  was  derived  from  that 
magnificent  solar  fount  of  all  physical  energy ;  but  ti\is  is  wluit  the 
doctrine  teaches  and  becomes.  The  rectoral  j)ovver  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ  puts  into  order  the  spiritual  universe.  Modern  forms 
of  Christian  thought  bring  prominently  forwiird  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  but  leave  that  of  Justification  out  of  sight.  Christ  is  a 
manifestation  and  a  sacrifice,  but  not  a  power.  Naturally,  then,  the 
reader  inquires,  ^'Incarnate  for  what?  Manifesting  what?  Dc- 
“  daring  what?’*  His  words.  His  life  become  inex|)licable,  if  He 
did  not  lay  his  hand  upon  some  tremendous  and  wrathful  elements, 
which  surely  the  soul  is  at  no  dillicully  to  conceive,  restraining 
them  and  overcoming  them.  We  believe  very  much  of  modern 
misthinking  on  this  subject  has  arisen  from  the  rdlections  of 
Alexander  Knox,  called  forth  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Eclectic  KerieWy  Daniel  Parkin,  Esq.,  so  long  since  as  IS  10.  Dr. 
Buchanan  refers  to  that  paper  in  which  the  idea  of  a  forensic  justili- 
eation  is  utterly  opposed,  and  the  doctrine  is  made  to  be  simj)ly  a 
subjective  state  dependent  on  our  own  inherent  righteousness,  and 
not  at  all  upon  any  rectoral  facts  in  the  government  of  God.  Of 
appeasing  Divine  wrath,^*  says  Mr.  Knox,  1  own  I  have  no  idea,^' 
and  we  should  desire  to  use  such  terms  very  carefully;  yet,  it  would 
seem,  there  is  such  a  fact  as  Divine  wrath,  and  man  feels  himself  to 
be  the  subject  of  it.  All  men  may  not ;  but  the  testimony  of  man's 
whole  moral  consciousness  bears  that  way,  and  unless  all  our  tradi¬ 
tions  be  vain,  and  the  life  of  Christ  and  New  Testament  teachings 
have  been  strangely  perverted,  this  has  been  the  impression  of  the 
largest  number  of  those  who  have  embraced  the  C.'hristian  system, 
that  Christ’s  life  and  death  operated  in  meeting  law,  receiving  it, 
fulfilling  it,  and  making  Ilis  fulfilment  of  it  a  source  of  life  and  rest 
to  His  church.  This  has  been  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  doctrine, 
and  thus  apprehended  in  itself,  it  has  been  not  only  to  the  great 
fathers  of  the  Protestant  Church,  but  even  many  of  the  great  fathers 
of  the  Romish  Church,  a  source  of  comfort.  Yet 

It  was  this  doctrine,  more  than  any  other,  that  excited  the  hosti¬ 
lity  both  of  the  Papal  See,  and  of  the  Imperial  Diet;  and  the  Re¬ 
formers  were  made  to  feel  that,  unless  they  could  consent  to  abandon, 
or  at  least  to  modify  it,  they  must  expose  themselves  and  their  cause  to 
imminent  danger.  “It  cannot  bo  denied,”  says  Melancthon,  “  that  wo 
are  brought  into  trouble,  and  exposed  to  danger,  for  this  one  only 
reason,  that  we  believe  the  favour  of  God  to  be  procured  for  u'^,  not  by 
our  observances,  but  for  the  sake  of  Christ  alone.’’  .  .  •  “If  the 

exclusive  term,  onlyy  is  disliked,  let  them  erase  tlie  Apostle’s  corres¬ 
ponding  terms,  freely,  and  without  works.”  In  reply  to  the  charge  of 
novelty,  they  admitted  that  the  doctrine  might  ho  new  to  many  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  since  it  had  long  hecn  ohs.-urMl  und  »oriiipte<l  )»y  tl.c 
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to  speak  of  as  like  a  rainbow ;  it  stands  on  no  pillars,  and  yet  is  a 
self-poised  arch.  It  is  a  doctrine  rather  suspended  than  supported; 
it  is  in  God,  and  God  was  in  Christ.  Dr.  Buchanan  quotes  the 
grand  and  magnificent  words  of  Anselm  ;  and  that  great  doctor  of 
the  old  Romish  Church  expresses  in  them.the  colourless  light  of  the 
purest  Protestant  doctrine  : — 

**  Dost  thou  believe  that  thou  canst  not  be  saved  but  by  the  death  of 
Christ  ?  Go  to,  then,  and,  whilst  thy  soul  abideth  in  thee,  put  all  thy 
confidence  in  this  death  alone — place  thy  trust  in  no  other  thing, — 
commit  thyself  wholly  to  this  death, — cover  thyself  w  holly  wdth  this 
alone, — cast  thyself  wholly  on  this  death, — wrap  thyself  wholly  in  this 
death  And  if  God  would  judge  you,  say,  *  Lord  !  I  place  the  death  of 
our  I/)rd  Jesus  Christ  between  me  and  Thy  judgment:  otherwise  I 
w’ill  not  contend,  or  enter  into  judgment,  with  Thee.’  And  if  He 
shall  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  a  sinner,  say  unto  Him,  *  I  place  the 
death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  between  me  and  my  sins.’  If  He  shall 
say  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  deserved  damnation,  say,  *  Lord !  I  piit 
the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  between  Thee  and  all  my  sins ;  I 
offer  Hii  merits  for  my  own,  which  I  should  have,  and  have  not.’  If 
He  say,  that  He  is  angry  with  thee,  say,  *  Lord !  I  place  the  death  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  between  me  and  Thy  anger.’  ” 

This  is  the  doctrine.  It  is  best  when  received  thus,  when  this 
great  experience  is  thrown  into  the  alembic  of  reasonings.  When  the 
heart  says,  How'  can  these  things  be  and  attempts  to  make  out 
how  these  things  are,  the  question  becomes  almost  as  hopeless  and, 
shocking  as  it  is  to  say  it,  almost  as  dreary  as  an  inquiry  into  the  infi¬ 
nite.  There  is  as  much  difference  as  between  the  rings,  lines,  and 
circles,  centric  and  concentric,  cycles  and  epicycles,  in  the  groat 
concave;  and  the  poet’s  exclamation,  ^MYhen  I  consider  the 
“  heavens,  what  is  man?”  We  fear  some  readers,  then,  may  think  we 
underrate  the  value  of  such  inquiries.  By  no  means.  We  do  feel 
with  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  especial  importance  at  this  moment  of  giving 
to  this  doctrine  its  highest  honours.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  that  Arininian  schemes  of  justification  are  found  in  every 
liuman  heart.  Paganism  is  not  a  creation  of  an  age  or  a  nation; 
it  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the  human  soul.  The  educated  old 
Gentiles  were  much  the  same,  as  to  their  creed,  with  modern  Soci- 
nians  or  Pelagians.  Every  man  his  own  Saviour  is  a  gospel  not 
ditficult  to  believe,  and  yet  it  is  hopeless,  and  ends  in  Atheism  and 
despair.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  get  a  little  lad  throwing 
stones,  or  an  ignorant  workman  using  axe,  hammer,  or  saw,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  primal  force  resided  in  their  arms  or  hands  ;  it,  per¬ 
haps,  would  be  impossible  to  get  them  to  believe,  even  if  they  coul 
understand  the  word  force,  that  all  force  resided  in  the  sun  and  in 
the  sun  oidv,  and  that  everv  motion  and  throb  of  life  in  the  human 
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frame,  as  in  every  otlier  object  on  the  earth,  was  derived  from  thut 
magnificent  solar  fount  of  all  physical  energy ;  but  this  is  what  the 
doctrine  teaches  and  becomes.  The  rectoral  power  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ  puts  into  order  the  spiritual  universe.  Modern  forms 
of  Christian  thought  bring  prominently  forward  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  but  leave  that  of  Justification  out  of  sight.  Christ  is  a 
manifestation  and  a  sacrifice,  but  not  a  power.  Naturally,  then,  the 
reader  inquires,  ^'Incarnate  for  what?  Manifesting  what?  De- 
daring  what  ?”  His  words.  His  life  become  inexplicable,  if  He 
did  not  lay  his  hand  upon  some  tremendous  and  wrathful  elements, 
which  surely  the  soul  is  at  no  dilliculty  to  conceive,  restraining 
them  and  overcoming  them.  We  believe  very  much  of  modern 
misthinking  on  this  subject  has  arisen  from  the  reflections  of 
Alexander  Knox,  called  forth  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Eclectic  lleriewy  Daniel  Parkin,  Esq.,  so  long  since  as  1810.  Dr. 
Buchanan  refers  to  that  paper  in  which  the  idea  of  a  forensic  justifi¬ 
cation  is  utterly  opposed,  and  the  doctrine  is  made  to  be  simply  a 
subjective  state  dependent  on  our  own  inherent  righteousness,  and 
not  at  all  upon  any  rectoral  facts  in  the  government  of  God.  Of 
**  appeasing  Divine  wrath,^^  says  Mr.  Knox,  I  own  I  have  no  idea,^' 
and  w'e  should  desire  to  use  such  terms  very  carefully;  yet,  it  would 
seem,  there  is  such  a  fact  as  Divine  wrath,  and  man  feels  himself  to 
be  the  subject  of  it.  All  men  may  not ;  but  the  testimony  of  man^s 
whole  moral  consciousness  bears  that  way,  and  unless  all  our  tradi¬ 
tions  be  vain,  and  the  life  of  Christ  and  New  Testament  teachings 
have  been  strangely  perverted,  this  has  been  the  impression  of  the 
largest  number  of  those  who  have  embraced  the  Cdiristian  system, 
that  Christ’s  life  and  death  operated  in  meeting  law,  receiving  it, 
fulfilling  it,  and  making  His  fulfilment  of  it  a  source  of  life  and  rest 
to  His  church.  Tliis  lias  been  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  doctrine, 
and  thus  apprehended  in  itself,  it  has  been  not  only  to  the  great 
fathers  of  the  Protestant  Church,  but  even  many  of  the  great  fathers 
of  the  lioinisli  Church,  a  source  of  comfort.  Yet 

It  was  this  doctrine,  more  than  any  other,  that  excited  the  hosti¬ 
lity  both  of  the  Papal  See,  and  of  the  Imperial  Diet;  and  the  Itc- 
formers  w'ere  made  to  feel  that,  unless  the}’  could  consent  to  abandon, 
or  at  least  to  modify  it,  they  must  expose  tliemselves  and  llieir  cause  to 
imminent  danger.  “It  cannot  bo  denied,”  says  Melariclhon,  “  that  w’o 
are  brought  into  trouble,  and  exposed  to  danger,  for  this  one  only 
reaeon,  that  w’e  believe  the  favour  of  God  to  be  procurcil  for  u*?,  not  by 
our  observances,  but  for  the  sake  of  Christ  alone.”  .  .  .  “If  tho 

exclusive  term,  only^  is  disliked,  let  them  erase  the  Apostle’s  corres¬ 
ponding  terms, /rctf/y,  and  without  works.”  In  reply  to  tlic  charge  of 
novelty,  they  admitte<l  tliat  tlic  doctrine  might  Ic  new  to  many  in  tho 
Church  of  Rome,  since  it  had  long  heen  uhsmrMl  and  (furiipted  I»y  ll.e 
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false  teaching  and  superstitious  practices  which  generally  prevailed, — 
but  affirmed,  that  it  was  as  old  as  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
to  which  they  fearlessly  appealed.  “  I,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  the  un¬ 
worthy  evengelist  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thus  think  and  thus 
affirm:  — That  this  article, — namely,  that  faith  alone,  without  works, 
justifies  us  before  God, — can  never  be  overthrown,  for  .  .  .  Christ 

alone,  the  Sou  of  God,  died  for  our  sins ;  but  if  He  alone  takes  away 
our  sins,  then  men,  wdth  all  their  w^orks,  are  to  be  excluded  from  al 
concurrence  in  procuring  the  pardon  of  sin  and  justification.  Is  or  can 
I  embrace  Christ  otherwise  than  by  faith  alone ;  He  cannot  be  appre¬ 
hended  by  works.  But  if  faith,  before  w'orks  follow^,  apprehends  the 
Redeemer,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  faith  alone y  before  wmrks,  and 
without  w’orks,  appropriates  the  benefit  of  redemption,  which  is  no 
other  than  justification,  or  deliverance  from  sin.  This  is  our  doctrine  ; 
so  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches,  and  the  whole  Christian  Church.  In  this, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  will  we  stand  fast.  Amen !  ” 

For  a  truly  curious  account  of  the  dKarications  of  doctrine,  and 
the  divergencies  of  roads  in  the  great  highway,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Dr.  Buchanan’s  work  itself,  it  is  very  able,  very  clear, 
admirably  arranged.  Most  of  the  writers,  especially  the  moderns, 
upon  this  subject,  especially  Dr.  Newman,  and  those  of  the  Broad 
Church  school,  are  summed  up  with  considerable  clearness,  and 
Avith  no  trace  of  unkindness  or  intolerance.  It  is  the  most  admira¬ 
ble  defence  and  exposition,  certainly,  recently  published,  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  justification  is  an  act  external  to  the  sinner,  of  which  he 
is  the  object — not  an  inward  work  of  which  he  is  the  subject — a 
forensic  and  judicial  change  of  his  relation  to  God. 
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(  HIUSTIANITY  AMON(^ 


THE  NEW  ZEALAN1)F:KS.* 


IE  the  high  cullivatioii  luul  lesthetic  dcvclopineiit  of  the  Maori  race 
are  to  be  eoiiicidciit  with  our  own  decline,  and  with  our  metropolis 
ill  ruins,  it  is  to  be  patriotically  hoped  that  Lord  Macaulay ^s  much 
be-inoralised  New'  Zealander  is  yet  a  child  of  the  far  distant  future. 
Benevolence  and  enlightenment,  in  their  diftusion  here  and  at  our 
antipodes  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  discover  the  possible  co-existence 
of  a  magniticent  Tauranga  with  an  undiminished  and  nourishing 
London.  The  world  may  probably  be  found  to  allow  of  room 
enough  for  all.^^ 


Whatever  may  be  prophesied  or  fancied  as  to  the  glory  or  the 
duration  of  the  New  Zealand  future,  there  is  no  question  that  its 
past — such  a  jiast,  at  least,  as  history  can  legitimately  take  account 
of — is  of  the  shortest  and  slenderest.  Tasman,  the  great  Dutch 
navigator,  seems  to  have  done  little  for  it  but  to  discover  it  (December 
13th,  1G12)  ;  and  its  eilectiial  jiresentation  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  at  farthest  date  back  to  17Gt),  wlien  one  of  its  headlands  was 
descried  from  the  mast-head  of  the  Endeavour/'  by  a  boy,  Nicholas 
Young,  whose  name  in  travestie  was  conferred  upon  it.  Young 

Nick's  Head"  w' IS  the  iirst  portion  of  New  Zealand  that  salutecl 
the  eyes  of  the  second  band  of  European  discoverers ;  who,  with 
Captain,  at  that  time  Lieubmant,  Cook,  at  their  head,  supposed  they 
had  discovered  the^<?;T^  aucof/nita  Aunlra/iSjWni,  great  southern  con¬ 
tinent  which  had  been  long  expected  and  souglit  for. 

If  the  great  navigator  had  ])osscssed  the  acute  ethnological  per¬ 
ception  of  a  later  generation  he  would  have  recognised  in  the 
inhabiants  various  proofs  of  their  Malay  allinities.  It  was  reserved, 
however,  for  missionary  enterprise  and  intelligence  to  study  and  to 
describe  the  characteristics  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  in  their 
natural  condition  they  were  reported  to  exhibit  the  finest  specimens 
of  savagery  extant ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  were  also  amongst  the 
most  ferocious  and  contirmed  of  cannibals.  Yet  they  were  not  with¬ 
out  a  certain  nobility  of  mind  ;  and  they  evinccul  a  forethought  and 
intellectual  vigour,  which  enabled  them  advantageously  to  compare 
with  average  barbarians.  And  they  early  achievcil  a  reputation  for 


^  Christianity  among  the  New  Zealanders.  Jiy  the  liight  Itov.  William 
Williams,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Waiapu.  With  *Six  Illustrutious. 
Seeley,  Jackson,  and  llulliduy.  London,  18G7. 
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hospitality,  frankness,  and  generosity.  Politically  and  socially,  they 
were  an  aggregate,  not  a  comity,  of  tribes,  each  of  which  was  under 
its  own  head  or  chief,  and  the  ineinbers  of  which  were  bound  together 
by  a  sort  of  clannish  attachment.  I'hey  possessed  among  themselves 
no  sort  of  government  larger  or  more  inclusive  than  the  patriarchal, 
and  each  chief  was  generally  content  to  control  the  members  of  his 
own  family.  As  to  the  relations  of  one  tribe  to  another,  it  is  in- 
different  whether  we  speak  of  a  hundred  or  of  fifty  years  ago.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  what,  if  any,  lapse  of  time,  under  a  merely  heathen 
regime^  would  have  sufficed  for  them  to  have  outgrown  that  pettv 
jealousy  and  that  tendency  to  interminable  feuds,  which  are  so  apt  fo 
effect  the  ever-recurring  decimation  of  savage  communities.  The 
state  in  which  the  earliest  missionaries  found  the  New  Zealanders  is 
precisely  described  in  the  words  of  the  R{*v.  George  Young,  the 
biographer  of  Captain  Cook,  who,  speaking  of  them  as  they  appeared 
in  tlie  time  of  that  illustrious  sailor,  says  : — It  was  found  that  the 
“  New  Zealanders  live  under  perpetual  appreliensions  of  being  de- 
''  stroyed  by  each  other ;  every  tribe,  or  family  being  on  tlie  watch 
to  revenge  the  wrongs  sustained  from  any  other  tribe,  maintaining 
a  kind  of  hereditary  enmity,  the  hither  bequeathing  to  his  son  the 
task  of  taking  vengeance  on  his  behalf.  As  they  roast  and  eat 
''  their  enemies,  the  prospect  of  a  good  meal  is  often  a  stimulus  to 
deeds  of  blood.^^  Later  authorities  tell  us  the  same  story.  The 
only  way  of  accommodating  quarrels,  or  adjusting  grievances,  was  by 
the  club  and  spear.  Retaliation  was  almost  their  whole  duty  of 
''  man ;  war  was  their  greatest  delight ;  and  the  turning  of  their 
slain  foes  to  culinary  account  their  highest  diversion. 

In  spite  of  the  very  praiseworthy  researches  of  Sir  George  Grey, 
there  is  not  the  same  amount  of  unanimity  in  the  accounts  of  the 
religious  system  of  the  New  Zealanders  as  in  those  of  their  simple 
code  of  morals  ;  for  it  is  easier  to  observe  a  patent  practice  than  to 
detect  a  dogma.  Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  New  Zealanders  did,  or  did  not,  worship  idols. 
The  late  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  their  first  apostle,  says  that  If  they 
pay  adoration  to  any  object,  it  is  to  the  heads  of  their  deceased 
chiefs,  for  they  seem  to  think  that  deity  always  tesides  in  the 
head.”  It  is  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  paid  worship 
to  one  supreme  Being,  whom  they  represented  by  a  rude  figure  with 
one  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  the  other  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
to  signify  his  constant  hunger,  and  his  lively  appreciation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  food.  It  is  natural  that  a  deity  so  symbolised  should  be 
thought  of  mainly  as  malevolent,  and  as  one  whose  wrath  was  to  be 
deprecated,  rather  than  his  love  attracted.  I  never  met  with  one 
native,”  Mr.  Marsden  writes,  '^who  did  not  consider  God  a  vindic- 
tive  Being,  at  all  limes  ready  to  punish  them  for  any  ceremonial 
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even  wiili  de.itli.  llonce  thev  labour,  bv  evcrv  inortifira- 
‘Mioii  and  self-denial,  to  avert  His  anger.  They  used  to  tell  me 
1  might  violate  tiieir  taboos,  eat  in  their  houses,  or  dress  my 
“  food  on  their  fires;  that  their  gods  would  not  punish  me,  but  that 
they  would  kill  them  for  my  criines.^^ 

The  New  Zealanders  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
supposed  that  \vhcn  a  person  died  his  spirit  was  conveyed  either  to 
a  place  in  the  sky,  called  Rangi,  or  to  a  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  called  Reinga ;  but  neither  of  these  places  was  a  place  of 
punishment.  The  relative  ranks  and  dignities  of  earth  were  per¬ 
petuated  in  those  abodes  of  immortality;  a  very  common  doctrine 
amongst  heathen  nations,  and  one  which  results,  on  the  death  of  a 
man  of  position  or  power,  in  the  immolation  of  one  or  more  slaves 
to  be  his  attendants  in  his  new  state  of  existence  as  they  had  for¬ 
merly  been  in  the  old.  The  souls  of  dead  chiefs  were  deified  ;  and 
it  is  from  them  that  all  human  misery  and  punishments  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  derived.  To  make  known  the  will  of  the  gods  and 
departed  ancestors  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  priesthood,  the 
members  of  which  were  chosen  from  the  noblest  families.  The 
duties  of  the  priests,  ere  Christianity  had  so  considerably  shorn 
them  of  their  importance,  were  to  secure  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  laws  of  the  taboo ;  to  heal  the  sick;  to  preside  at  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  and  at  the  birth  of  infiints ;  to  administer  the  tattoo,  and 
to  instruct  the  rising  generation  in  the  songs,  legends,  and  traditions 
of  their  country. 

As  amongst  all  savages,  whether  Mr.  Lamont  observes  them  in 
the  Marquesas,  or  M.  du  Chaillu  in  Equatorial  Africa,  witchcraft 
was  a  quasi  science  and  a  quasi  theology,  every  New  Zealand  tribci 
had  its  sorcerer,  whose  oflice  was  hereditary.  Fathers  bequeathed 
to  their  sons  certain  incantations  for  calling  up  sj)irits,  which,  being 
transferred  to  the  bodies  of  human  beings,  caused  sickness  and  death, 
by  feeding  upon  their  vitals.  ''Thou  shalt  be  held,^'  ran  the 
sorcercFs  curse  upon  a  person  bewitched — "  thou  shalt  be  held  by 
‘Uhe  power  of  Kunutunu,  by  the  j)ower  of  Koparc,  and  by  the 
"power  of  Whiwhiotaraue ;  and  thou  shalt  be  brought  fortli  and 
"hung  upon  a  tree  to  dry.  Thou  shalt  have  now  a  swelling  in  thy 
"  vitals.  Oh  !  let  my  heart  think  of  this  ! ''  Often,  by  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  power  of  superstition,  charms  and  curses  accomplished  them¬ 
selves.  If  a  malefactor,  for  instance,  became  ill,  or  imagined 
himself  so,  it  was  very  easy  for  him  to  fancy  that  he  was  under  the 
dreadful  ban  we  have  just  quoted,  and  to  imagine  that  a  spirit  was 
feeding  upon  his  vitals.  In  such  a  case,  why  should  he  try  to  satisfy 
the  insatiable?  He  refused  to  j)artake  of  food  ;  and  in  despair  lay 
down  to  die. 

Such,  in  an  epitome  gathered  from  various  sources,  is  an  account 
Jrxr. — von.  xii.  u  ii 
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of  the  primitive  practices  and  doctrines  of  the  New  Zealanders ; 
which  it  was  well  to  offer,  seeing  that  the  more  recent  history  of 
these  people  has  been  of  so  stirring  a  kind  that  there  is  a  necessary 
tendency  to  overlook  the  more  recondite  phenomena  of  opinions 
which,  it  is  hoped,  are  passed  or  ])assing  aw^ay. 

Before  accompanying  Bishop  Williams  in  his  narrative  it  will  not 
be  amiss  if,  seeing  that  his  w’ork  is  chiefly  conversant  about  the 
doings  of  his  own  body,  we  specify,  in  one  short  j)aragraph,  the 
several  dioceses  into  which  antipodal  Britain  has  been  divided  for 
the  purpose  of  episcopal  snj)ervision.  There  are  five  sees  in  New 
Zealand ;  not  to  mention  a  sixth,  Melanesia,  presided  over  by  the 
missionary  bishop,  Dr.  Patteson  (1861),  which,  having  its  head¬ 
quarters  there,  is  concerned  for  the  evangelizing  of  the  isles  of  the 

sea,’^  northward  to  New'  Guinea. 

The  Bishop  of  New’  Zealand  and  Metroi)olitan  is  Dr.  Selwyii, 
whose  episco])al  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  Chatham  Islands,  and 
so  much  of  the  northern  part  of  New'  Zealand  as  lies  north  of  the 
89th  degree  of  latitude,  and  the  176th  degree  of  longitude,  com¬ 
prising  an  area  of  95,000  scpiare  miles,  and  having  a  body  of  about 
sixty  clergy.  Bishop  ISelwyn  was  consecrated  in  181J.  Two  new' 
ilioceses  were  apportioned  in  1858;  one,  that  of  Wellington,  to 
Dr.  Abraham,  and  the  other.  Nelson,  to  Bishoj)  Ilobhouso.  'Phe 
episcopal  jurisdiction  of  the  former  extends  over  so  much  of  the 
northern  island  as  lies  south  of  89^  of  south  latitude;  and  of  the 
hitter,  over  the  middle  island  of  New  Z('aland  from  Cook’s  Strait  to 
48*  south  latitude.  In  the  order  of  time,  however,  we  should  have 
first  mentioned  the  institution  of  the  diocese  of  Christchurch  (1856), 
of  w  hich  Dr.  Harper  is  the  incumbent.  The  episcopal  jurisdiction 
attaching  to  this  see  is  the  middle  island  from  48°  south  to  its 
southern  extremity,  Stewart’s  Island,  the  Auckland  and  all  adjacent 
islands.  In  1859,  Waia|)u  was  erected  into  a  see,  of  which  the 
bishop  is  Dr.  Williams,  author  of  the  book  before  us,  who  before 
his  consecration  had  been  archdeacon  of  Waiaj)u,  and  Cha})lain  to 
the  Bishop  of  New'  Zealand  from  1844  to  1859.  'Phe  episcoj)al 
jurisdiction  of  Bishoj)  AVilliams  is  over  so  much  of  the  northern 
island  as  lies  east  of  176°  longitude,  and  north  of  89°  south  latitude. 
All  the  above  sees  have  been  founded,  we  believe,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Church  ]\Iissionary  Society.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  author 
is  no  amateur ;  but  a  man  who  may  be  followed  as  one  having  the 
experience  of  more  than  a  (piarter  of  a  century  of  clerical  life  at  the 
Antipodes,  with  its  concoinitants  of  hard  work,  small  endowments, 
and  fluctuating  encouragements. 

The  honour  of  the  apostolate  of  New'  Zealand,  we  have  said,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  late  llev.  Samuel  Marsden,  w  ho,  early  in  the  present 
century,  was  senior  chaplain  to  the  colony  of  New'  South  M  ales. 
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Whilst  filling  this  position,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  some  natives  of  New  Zealand.  The  intelligence  of 
these  men  struck  him  and  interested  him ;  and  he  wisely  judged 
that  if  he  could  introduce  among  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life  he 
might  open  the  way  for  the  declaration  and  reception  of  the  Gospel. 
Having  been  authorised  by  the  committee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  act  on  their  behalf,  he  purchased  a  brig;  and  in  tliis 
vessel  set  forth  from  Port  Jackson,  in  December,  1814,  on  his  first 
missionary  voyage  to  the  Bay  of  Islands.  He  took  with  him  three 
English  settlers,  competent  to  act  as  teachers,  and  having  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  agriculture  and  simple  handicrafts.  Besides  these  men  he 
had  in  his  company  two  sawyers,  a  blacksmith,  a  New  South  Wales 
settler,  and  eight  New  Zealanders,  five  of  whom  were  chiefs. 

The  whole  party  was  received  with  much  kindness  by  the  na- 
tives  ;  and  having  selected  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  to  form  a 
settlement,  Mr.  Marsden  purchased  it  of  the  chief  who  owned  it, 
*'and  who  signed  a  deed  of  transfer,  by  adding  to  it,  as  his  signature,  a 
minute  copy  of  the  lines  tattooed  on  his  face.'^ 

In  the  course  of  time  other  settlers  arrived;  and  the  prospects  of 
the  mission  brightened  uniformly  till  the  year  1821,  in  which  year 
two  chiefs,  named  Ilongi  and  Whykato,  who  had  accompanied  Mr. 
Kendall  on  a  visit  to  England,  arrived  again  in  New  Zealand.  The 
kindness  and  tlie  ])resents  which  these  men  had  received  from  the 
English  people  did  not  suffice  to  weigh  with  them  against  the 
refusal  of  firearms  and  gunpowder.  It  was  for  these  last  that  they 
('xchanged  their  presemts  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  Port  Jack- 
son ;  and  the  return  to  their  native  country  was  the  beginning  of  a 
systematic  alienation  from  all  missionary  activity  and  sympathy. 

Wars  became  rife  amongst  the  native  tribes ;  and  on  one  occasion 
it  is  said  that  Ilongi  attacked  a  party  of  his  countrymen  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  district,  of  whom  a  thousand  were  slain,  whilst  no  fewer 
than  three  hundred  were  set  forth  to  furnish  the  funeral  baked 
meats.'^  Scenes  of  horror  and  disgust  were  of  too  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  exj)erience  of  the  missionaries,  whose  influence  for  good 
was  much  impaired  by  the  prevalence  of  war  and  strife.  It  was  not 
till  after  eleven  years  of  labour  that  the  first  conversions  to  Christi¬ 
anity  took  place ;  and  we  may  allow  Dr.  Williams  to  relate  for  him¬ 
self  the  circumstances  of  the  earliest  native  baptism. 

After  the  devastations  committed  by  Ilongi  at  the  river  Thames,  the 
people  of  Bream  Bay,  a  little  further  north,  who  wore  Hongi's  allies, 
felt  insecure  in  their  position,  which  was  a  sort  of  border  land  between 
the  hostile  tribes  ;  and  through  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Thames 
natives,  they  came  to  live  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Rangi  was  a  chief  of 
some  rank  in  this  tribe,  and  he,  with  his  small  party,  took  up  their 
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abode  about  a  mile  from  Paihia,  where  they  came  under  the  frequent 
instruction  of  the  missionaries.  While  indifference  marked  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  most  of  his  friends,  old  Rangi  listened  with  attention  to  the 
new  instruction.  This  was  during  the  year  1824.  He  impressed  upon 
his  people  the  propriety  of  observing  the  Sabbath  day,  and  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  hoisting  a  piece  of  red  cloth  for  a  flag,  as  a  signal  to  his 
neighbours  that  it  was  God^s  sacred  day.  At  length  it  pleased  God  to 
bring  him  very  low  by  sickness,  and  he  was  gradually  falling  away 
under  the  ravages  of  an  iusidious  cough.  But  as  the  body  wasted  his 
mind  was  becoming  light,  for  the  rays  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  had 
evidently  beamed  upon  him.  About  two  months  before  his  death, 
when  he  was  under  much  bodily  suffering,  he  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  death.  ‘‘  My  thoughts,”  he  said,  “  arc  continually  in 
heaven,  in  the  morning,  at  mid-da)’,  and  at  night.  My  belief  is  in  the 
great  God  and  in  Jesus  Christ.”  “  That  is  very  good,”  he  was  told  ; 
“  for  there  is  no  pain  in  heaven  either  for  the  mind  or  the  body,  no  fear 
of  the  enemy  eoming  to  kill  you,  but  a  quiet  rest  for  ever.  But  do  you 
not  at  times  think  that  our  God  is  not  your  God,  and  that  you  will  not 
go  to  heaven?”  “  That  is  what  I  sometimes  think  when  I  am  alone. 
1  think  I  shall  go  to  heaven,  and  then  I  think  perhaps  T  shall  not  go 
there  ;  and  possibly  this  God  of  the  white  people  may  not  be  my  Go<l ; 
and  then,  after  I  have  been  thinking  in  this  way,  and  my  heart  has 
been  cast  down,  it  again  becomes  more  cheerful,  and  the  thought  tiiat 
I  shall  go  to  heaven  remains  last.”  **  These  are  the  temptations  of  the 
devil,”  ho  was  told,  “  to  prevent  you  from  thinking  of  heaven  !  but  you 
must  ask  God  to  give  you  His  Spirit  to  enlighten  your  heart,  that  you 
may  discover  this  to  be  a  device  of  Satan.  Do  not  think  that  God  will 
not  give  it  to  you,  for  lie  gives  Ilis  Spirit  to  all  who  ask  for  it.”  “  I 
pray  several  times  a-day,”  he  replied.  “  1  ask  God  to  give  me  His 
Spirit,  that  He  may  dwell  in  my  heart  and  remain  there.”  About  a 
fortnight  afterwards  he  was  asked,  What  is  your  idea  of  the  love  of 
Christ?”  ”  I  think  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  1  ask  Him  to  wash  this 
bad  heart,  and  to  give  me  a  new  heart.  When  1  think  of  heaven  and 
of  Jesus  Christ  I  am  glad,  because  when  I  die  I  shall  leave  this  flesh 
and  these  bones  here,  and  my  soul  will  go  to  heaven.”  The  subject  of 
baptism  was  then  brought  before  him,  and  he  was  told  that  those  who 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  are  all  called  by  one  name  aft(T  Him  ;  they  are 
Christians;  but  those  who  do  not  believe  are  called  heathens.  The 
New  Zealanders  are  heathens,  but  those  who  believe  in  Christ  take  His 
name,  as  a  sign  that  their  hearts  are  washed  in  His  blood.  The  old 
man  appeared  to  be  much  ])leased  with  this  idea,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  called  alter  Jesus  Christ. 

Three  days  before  his  death  his  mind  seemed  to  derive  a  cheerfulness 
from  the  increase  of  light  vouchsafed  to  him,  by  which  he  was  assured 
of  perfect  happiness  in  another  world.  “  I  think  I  shall  soon  die,”  he 
said ;  “  my  flesh  is  all  gone  off  my  hones,  but  I  think  I  shall  go  to 
hwiveu  above,  because  I  have  believed  all  that  you  have  told  me  about 
God  and  Jesus  Christ.”  “  Hut  what  payment  have  you  to  bring  to  God 
for  the  sins  you  have  committed  :  ”  ‘*1  have  nothing  to  give  Him,  only 
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I  believe  that  He  is  the  true  GoJ,  and  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.”  Do 
you  not  know  who  was  the  payment  for  our  sins  ?  ”  do  not  quite 
understand  that.”  “  Have  you  forgotten  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  He  camo  into  this  world  and  suffered  for  us  ?”  “  Yes, 
ves,  I  remember  you  told  mo  that  before,  and  my  whole  wish  is  to  go 
and  dwell  in  heaven  when  I  die.”  “  Have  you  any  fear  of  death  ?” 
^‘Not  altogether.”  He  was  told  that  the  man  who  believes  in  Jesus 
Christ  with  all  his  heart,  and  secs  death  approaching,  will  feel  glad  that 
ho  is  shortly  to  leave  this  body  of  pain  and  misery,  and  that  his  spirit 
is  to  take  its  llight  to  heaven.  “  I  have  prayed  to  God,”  he  said,  ”  and 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  my  heart  feels  full  of  light.” 

His  end  was  now  drawing  near.  He  had  maintained  a  steady  course 
for  many  months ;  he  professed  his  faith  in  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and 
appeared  to  rejoice  in  hope  of  eternal  life.  Every  proof  of  sincerity 
which  could  bo  looked  for  was  given,  and  he  was  now  admitted  into  tho 
Church  by  baptism.  To  those  who  had  been  the  means  of  leading  him 
to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  it  was  a  season  of  gladness,  a  period  to  which 
they  had  been  looking  with  great  interest.  Surrounded  by  those  who 
would  willingly  have  drawn  him  back,  he,  in  the  presence  of  all,  boldly 
renounced  the  darkness  which  once  hung  over  him,  and  he  was  able  to 
profess  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  soon  being  in  glory. 

This  was  the  first  Christian  baptism,  tho  earnest  of  a  large  harvest, 
which  in  God’s  appointed  time  was  to  bo  gathered  in.  Whatu,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  others,  may  have  gone  before,  but  now  was  Christ 
.acknowledged  in  a  more  open  manner,  and  with  those  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  He  had  directed  His  disciples  to  use.  It  was  a  time 
of  rejoicing  among  the  angels  of  heaven,  when  the  tidings  were  there 
announced  tliat  another  of  the  tribes  of  this  lower  world  was  being  added 
to  that  vast  company,  which  is  made  up  of  all  people  and  nations  and 
tongues  and  languages.  lUit  this  little  band  had  to  wait  long  before 
many  were  added  to  their  number.  There  was  yet  a  dreary  season  of 
labour  to  be  passed  through,  the  great  enemy  was  determined  to  hold 
his  dominion  to  the  last,  and  every  inch  of  ground  was  to  be  fiercely 
contested.  The  baptism  of  Rangi  served  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  missionaries;  and  although  it  did  not  appear  that  any  even  of 
his  own  family  were  likely  to  follow  his  steps,  yet  there  was  about  this 
time  a  maiiitest  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  New 


Zealanders.  Mr.  Davis  writes  in  allusion  to  this  fact :  —  “  The  spiritual 
prospects  of  the  mission  brighten  much  ;  superstition  seems  to  bo  giving 


way,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  visible.”  “  We  are  treated  with  much 


respect,”  writes  another,  “and  the  people  receive  us  with  kindness 


wherever  we  go.” 


Very  different  is  the  account  given  of  the  last  end  of  Hongi,  the 
ambitious  chief  whose  bloodthirsty  proclivities  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  The  estrangement  of  this  savage  from  the  missionaries 
was  happily  only  temporary  ;  and  during  the  reinainder  of  his  life  he 
was  the  potent  and  avowed  protector  of  their  |)ersons,  althougli  he 
never  became  a  convert  to  their  doctrines. 
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Hongi  (lied  as  he  had  lived,  a  heathen.  His  behaviour  towards  the 
missionaries  was  always  friendly,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  iuterrul 
after  his  return  from  England,  and  his  last  moments  were  spent  in 
requesting  his  survivors  to  treat  them  well.  Respecting  his  state  of 
mind,  and  views  of  eternity,  all  was  midnight  darkness,  though  he  was 
sensible  that  his  departure  was  near  at  hand.  He  had  often  heard  of 
the  glorious  Gospel  of  peace,  but  it  interfered  too  much  w  ith  his  am¬ 
bitious  plans  :  he  consequently  rejected  the  offer  of  mercy  held  out  to 
him  to  the  very  last. 

The  experiences  of  early  missionary  effort  amongst  barbarous 
tribes  have  a  certain  family  resemblance ;  and  we  do  not  attempt  to 
present  in  anything  like  detail  the  various  events  about  which  the 
narrative  of  Bishop  Williams  is  conversant.  Wliat  the  reader  has 
already  perused  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  our  author’s  pious 
unaffectedness  and  lucidity.  Several  of  his  chapters,  instinct  with 
the  same  simple  charm  of  stylo,  may  be  passed  over,  as  having  al¬ 
ready  become  historical  in  such  works  as  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Smith’s  Histori/  and  Origin  of  the  Missionary  Societies.  ’Phe  acute 
rt'ader  w  ho  is  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  general  phenomena 
of  the  spread  of  Christianity  amongst  heathen  populations  may  ht' 
safely  trusted  to  fill  up  the  outline  of  the  extension  of  education,  the 
enlargement  of  places  of  w  orship,  the  entering  upon  new  fields  of 
labour,  the  ])rovidenti;d  deliverances  from  dangers  to  life  and 
property  at  the  hands  of  unfriendly  natives,  the  improvements  in 
social  relations  and  observances,  the  translation  of  the  Scrijdures,  and 
the  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of  ecclesiastical  partition  bv 
genuine  Christian  affection  and  respect  mutually  exhibited  hv  the 
missionaries  of  different  denominations.  The  shadows  of  the  brighten¬ 
ing  picture  may  also  be  imagined — the  occasional  breaking  out  of  I  he 
old  warlike  spirit,  and  the  occasional  absolute  relapse  of  the  almost- 
persuaded  into  a  final  and  hopeless  heathenism.  Tii  1838  the  re¬ 
sults  of  missionary  effort  in  New  Zealand  were  seen  in  the  fact  that 
two  thousand  of  the  natives  were  under  Christian  instruction,  and  that 
an  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  of  the  New'  Testament  was  printed 
and  distributed  in  a  very  short  time  after  reachiim  the  country. 
Hut  this  edition  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  the  written  Word;  and  tw'o  other  editions,  of  twenty  thousand 
each,  were  iu  eourst‘of  time  absorbed  by  the  growing  eagerness  of  the 
New  Zealand  people  to  read  in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful 
works  of  God.  The  Old  Testament  w’as  afterwards  jirintcd,  as  well 
as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  School-books  and  a  grammar  of 
the  New'  Zealand  language  were  published;  and  these  were  shortly 
followed  by  a  dictionary. 

’Phe  seed  thus  sown  produced  an  abundant  harvest.  In  a  few 
years  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  the  profession  of  Christianity 
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spread  among  all  classes  of  the  natives ;  both  old  and  }  oung  mani¬ 
fested  a  great  desire  to  be  iiistmcled,  and,  in  furtherance  of  this 
desire,  very  many  joined  the  mission  settlements. 

In  1889  New  Zealand  was  declared  to  be  British  territory. 
'' This,^Mt  is  remarked,  ‘^subsequently  led  to  a  collision  between 
“the  natives  and  the  English  soldiers — in  fact,  to  a  series  of  wars, 
“  which  from  time  to  time  have  caused  much  suffering,  and  well 
“  nigh  put  an  end  to  (he  work  of  missionaries  altogether.^'  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  the  steady  progress 

which  had  been  made  in  the  Eastern  District,  extending  from  Waiapu 
to  Wairarapu,  from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  that  mission,  was 
remarkable,  and  gave  much  reason  to  Iiope  that  the  change  would  be 
lasting.  In  the  year  1840  the  Christian  Church  consisted  entirely  of 
persons  who  had  gone  there  from  the  Hay  of  Islands,  principally  as 
teachers.  The  number  of  communicants  at  that  time  was : — 


In  1811 

they  amounted  to 

29 

188 

„  18  42 

)i 
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„  1848 

J) 

675 

„  1844 

)} 

946 

„  1845 

}f 

1,481 

„  1846 

1,GG8 

„  1847 

>> 

1,960 

„  1848 

>> 

2,054 

„  1849 

if 

2,893 

The  communicants  might  be  regarded  as  tlie  fruit  of  the  tree.  They 
were  those  members  of  the  congregation  wlio  were  supposed  to  be 
walking  iii  the  narrow  path.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  there  had 
been  time  for  the  novelty  of  Christianity  to  wear  away  ;  many  had 
gone  back  again,  but  the  number  of  those  who  held  onward  in  their 
course  was  large. 

The  New  Zealanders  arc  not  to  be  eomp.ared  with  the  early  Christians 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  Apostles’  days,  many  of  whom  were  ready 
almost  immediately  to  become  teachers  of  others.  There  is  a  degree  of 
dulness  in  elderly  people,  whose  minds  have  not  been  subjected  to  any 
kind  of  discipline  in  youth,  of  which  those  can  form  no  idea  who  have 
not  been  in  the  ha))it  of  trying  to  instruct  such  persons,  ireiicc  it 
would  have  been  in  vain  to  seek  from  among  them  for  men  competent 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  oceasioiK'd  by  the  death  or  removal  of  the  first 
missionaries. 

*****  ^^ 

On  the  oOtb  of  May,  1812,  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  arrived  in 
Auckland.  The  appointment  of  a  bishop  had  long  been  desired  by  tho 
members  of  the  mission.  The  Christian  Church  bad  now  grown  to  an 
extent  which  made  it  inexpedient  that  it  should  be  left  under  tho 
management  of  local  committees.  It  needed  a  presiding  authority,  to 
which  all  could  look  with  confidence,  together  with  the  exercise  within 
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it  ot  those  ecclesiastical  functions  which  are  essential  to  its  complete 
efheiency.  4'he  Bishop  came  all  ready  harnessed  for  the  work.  He 
had  acquired  during  the  voyage  out  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  enable  him  to  communicate  freely  with  the  natives  on  his 
arrival.  He  paid  an  early  visit  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  then  sailed 
to  Wellington,  Nelson,  and  Whanganui,  travelling  thence  through  the 
heart  of  the  country  to  Ahuriri,  along  the  eastern  coast  to  Tauranga 
and  Waiapu,  and  thence  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  back  to 
Auckland.  He  was  thus  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  natives,  and  the  general  wants  of  the  country.  I'he 
reality  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  among  the  natives  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  his  mind. 

Our  author  quotes  several  opinions  which  were  expressed  b) 
Europeans,  lay  and  clerical,  as  to  the  genuineness  and  value  of  native 
Christianitv  about  this  time;  but  he  omits  to  furnish  his  readers  with 
the  words  in  which  the  Bishop  of  New*  Zealand  gave  utterance  to 
the  strong  impression  wdiich  the  state  of  the  people  made  upon 
him  directly  after  his  arrival.  We  supply  the  Metropolitan’s  de¬ 
scription  from  another  source  than  the  volume  before  us.  We  see 

here,’^  says  Bishop  Selw^n,  **  a  whole  nation  of  pagans  converted 
''  to  the  faith.  A  few^  faithful  men,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 

God,  have  been  the  instrument  of  adding  another  Christian  people 
‘Mo  the  family  of  God.  Young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and 
“  children,  all  with  one  heart  and  voice  praising  God  ;  all  oflering 
“up  daily  their  morning  and  evening  prayers;  all  searching  the 
“  Scriptures  to  find  the  way  of  eternal  life;  all  valuing  the  Word  of 
“  God  above  eveiy^  other  gift ;  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  briug- 
“  iijg  forth,  and  visibly  displaying  in  their  outward  lives,  some  fruits 
“  of  (the  Spirit.  Where  will  you  find  through  the  Christian  world 
“  more  signal  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  that  S})irit,  or  more 
“  living  evidences  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ? 

It  is  not  to  the  exhibition  of  minute  or  isolated  facts  that  wx  desire 
to  confine  ourselves ;  our  mode  we  prefer  should  partake  of  the 
nature  of  judicious  generalisations.  The  following  paragraphs,  tran¬ 
scribed  from  Bishop  Williamses  penultimate  chapter,  throw  light  on 
the  effect  of  Christianity  upon  native  manners  and  customs  ;  on  the 
increase  of  agriculture,  the  adoption  of  English  clothing,  and  the 
common  appliances  of  civilized  man.  Furthermore  they  illustrate 
the  multiplied  erection  of  churches,  the  conduct  of  endowment  funds, 
and  Maori  synods. 

The  first  effect  of  Christianity  w’as  to  induce  the  people  to  give  up 
that  system  of  warfare  which  for  generations  had  made  every  tribe  the 
enemy  of  its  neighbours.  In  any  part  of  the  country  w^here  danger  was 
nppreiiendcd,  the  population  was  not  siattcred  over  the  district,  but, 
lor  mutual  protection,  they  lived  in  fortified  villages,  and  their  cultiva- 
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tions  were  carried  on  so  near  at  hand  that,  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  they 
could  speedily  rush  into  a  place  of  safety.  The  traces  of  this  practice 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland.  Nearly  all  the 
volcanic  hills,  which  are  numerous,  were  occupied  as  Pas;  and  the 
little  terraces  which  are  noticed  on  their  sides  are  the  clearings  upon 
which  their  houses  were  built.  As  soon  as  the  fear  of  these  incursions 
was  removed,  the  inhabitants  became  scattered  in  small  parties  and 
every  mao  was  able  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  without  molesta¬ 
tion.  Oac  natural  consequence  was  a  great  increase  of  agriculture, 
which  was  promoted  by  the  demand  for  wheat  and  potatoes  in  the 
English  towns.  In  their  purely  native  state,  every  family  had  within 
itself  its  own  resources.  Their  food,  their  clothing,  their  habitations, 
were  all  provided  by  the  different  members  of  the  family;  and  the  only 
interchange  in  the  way  of  barter  was  in  the  purchase  of  canoes,  and  the 
finer  kind  of  mats,  which  were  made  in  perfection  by  a  few  only  of  the 
tribes.  But  now,  in  proportion  to  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  coveted 
articles  of  foreign  clothing  and  agricultural  implements,  the  New 
Zealander  was  stimulated  to  raise  twice  as  much  produce  as  he  required 
for  his  own  consumption ;  and  by  traffic  he  supplied  his  wants  at  a 
much  easier  rate.  This  alteration,  then,  had  its  beginning  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  introduced  a  state  of  peace  previously  unknown,  together 
with  the  opportunity  of  giving  attention  to  quiet  pursuits;  and  it  was 
further  promoted  by  intercourse  with  civilized  man.  The  mind  of  the 
^faori,  by  nature  active,  is  continually  pushing  forward  to  some  now 
object.  The  sight  of  something  which  had  not  been  seen  before  often 
created  a  desire  to  obtain  it ;  and  the  effect,  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
salutary,  inasmuch  as  it  urged  the  people  to  habits  of  greater  industry. 
A  very  few  years  brought  about  a  vast  change  in  their  general  appear¬ 
ance  and  pursuits.  English  clothing  superseded  the  native  garment, 
and,  next  to  the  immediate  necessaries  of  life,  the  proceeds  of  labour 
were  successively  spent  in  the  purchase  of  steel  flour-mills,  horses, 
cattle,  ploughs,  and  threshing-machines.  Largo  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended  on  water-mills,  which  have  generally  cost  from 
five  hundr(*d  to  seven  hundred  pounds ;  hut  these  have  for  the  most 
part  proved  a  failure,  for  as  soon  ns  they  have  got  out  of  repair  they 
have  been  abandoned.  At  one  jjcriod  small  vessels  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  tons  were  purchased  for  the  conveyance  of  their  produce  to  the 
towns,  they  being  quite  alive  to  the  advantages  of  going  to  market  for 
themselves.  These  vessels  continued  to  run  frequently,  until  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war  put  a  stop  to  their  trade. 

That  a  radical  change  should  be  produced  in  the  customs  of  a  people 
is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Our  own  experience  will  tell  us  that  habits 
formed  in  childhood  are  seldom  entirely  shaken  off ;  a  new  generation 
must  spring  up  before  a  decided  improvement  will  show  itself.  But  in 
New  Zealand,  while  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Maoris  there  is  little 
difference  to  be  observed,  they  will  sometimes  show  an  aptitude  to 
adopt  even  the  refinements  of  civilized  life.  The  natives  have  at  all 
time.s  been  fond  of  great  gatherings  in  time  of  peace.  On  these  occa¬ 
sions  a  feast  was  given  of  a  very  costly  character,  where  food  was  laid 
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out  with  most  barbarous  profusion,  the  great  bulk  of  it  being  eventually 
carried  away  by  the  guests.  l>ut  of  late  years  tlicy  have  cndoavound 
to  regulate  these  matters  after  another  manner,  and  it  has  been  common 
to  have  a  marriage  feast  where  four  or  five  hundred  guests  have  been 
entertained,  in  successive  parties  of  perhaps  a  hundred  persons,  where 
all  were  seated  at  table*',  and  provided  with  plates,  and  knives  and 
forks,  the  greatest  order  and  decorum  being  observed. 

13ut  there  is  a  desire  for  imitiition  not  merely  in  those  things  which 
mark  a  transition  from  tlie  rude  habits  of  tlieir  ancestors  to  the  customs 
of  civilized  nations,  but  happily,  under  the  influence  of  Christianitv, 
they  have  been  ready  to  bestow  much  labour  and  expense  upon  the 
erection  of  places  of  worship.  It  was  the  remark  of  Eishop  Selwyn, 
during  his  early  travels  through  the  country,  that  the  best  building  in 
every  village  was  that  which  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  At 
Otaki,  in  the  year  1840,  when  To  Itauparaha  and  Te  liangituake  hud 
been  involved  in  a  serious  iiuarrel,  the  peace-offeiing  which  was  given 
by  Te  Rangitaake  was  a  large  piece  of  timber,  prepared  as  a  ridge-pole 
for  a  church ;  and  the  building  which  now  stands  at  Otaki  never  fails 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  passing  traveller.  The  boarded  churches 
which  have  been  erected  on  ditierent  parts  of  the  coast  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  East  Cape,  though  they  may  not  have  been  finished  so  well  as 
an  English  carpenter  w^ould  have  done  them,  are  yet  most  respcctahlc 
buildings,  and  have  become  regular  landmarks  for  English  vessels  which 
pass  along  the  coast.  The  church  at  Tauranga,  built  entirely  by  the 
natives,  aftbrds  a  specimen  of  the  most  elaborate  Maori  carving  which 
is  to  be  found  in  tlie  country ;  and,  at  the  most  moderate  calculation, 
they  have  expended  upon  it,  in  labour  and  in  the  consumption  of  food 
during  its  erection,  not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds.  Four  years 
ago  I  wms  travelling  along  the  Ray  of  Tlenty,  in  company  with  the 
Rev.  Rota  Waitoa  and  Mokena,  the  leading  chief  of  Ngatiporou.  At 
Makctu,  when  the  people  of  the  jdace  came  together,  Mokena  s[»okc  to 
tliem  about  the  want  of  a  church  for  their  village.  'J'he  answer  given 
was: — ‘‘ We  are  waiting  for  the  pakeha  to  build  it  for  us.  We  arc 
looking  to  the  lUshop  and  to  Archdeacon  Rrown.”  This  was  just  the 
key-note  for  Mokena.  “  1  will  tell  you  what  we  have  done  at  Waiapu,” 
lie  said.  “  We  began  at  first  with  chapels  of  raupo,  which  soon  de¬ 
cayed  and  fell  to  ]>ieces ;  hut  seeing  that  the  ])akehas  built  with  wood, 
wo  thought  we  would  have  churches  like  theirs.  Wo  hud  iiu  money 
to  pay  English  sawyers  with,  so  we  w  ent  into  the  W'oods  ourselves  and 
cut  down  limber,  and  1  took  charge  of  one  of  tlie  pits  myself.  Then 
came  the  dithculty  about  the  erection.  Carpenters’  wages  arc  high; 
but  the  planing  of  boards  seemed  to  be  a  simple  process,  so  we  bought 
planes  and  other  tools,  and,  having  cut  the  timber,  w  e  then  became  our 
own  carpenters  ;  and  there  the  buildings  stand  for  you  to  look  at.  Now, 
I  recommend  you  not  to  w'ait  for  the  pakeha  to  build  your  church  for 
you,  but  go  and  put  it  up  yourselves.” 

Among  the  East  Coast  natives  a  further  proof  has  been  given  of 
sincerity,  in  the  desire  showm  to  have  clergymen  resident  among  them. 
At  Waiapu,  alter  the  health  of  several  missionaries  who^  had  succes- 
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sively  occujacd  that  part  of  the  island  had  failed,  the  natives  again 
asked  for  another  English  clergyman.  1  told  them  1  was  ashamed  to 
apply  to  the  Society  again,  having  so  often  done  so  ;  and  1  explained  to 
them  the  principle  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  that  when  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  been  received  by  any  people,  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
Apostles  should  bo  followed,  and  that  persons  from  among  themselves 
should  be  prepared  to  become  their  pastors,  for  whoso  maiutenance  they 
should  provide.  At  that  time  there  uere  several  superior  men  in  the 
Central  School  at  Turanga,  who  were  under  training  as  teachers,  and 
the  people  at  once  assented  to  the  justness  of  this  proposal,  and  set  about 
collecting  money  for  an  endowment  fund.  The  result  has  been  that  in 
the  Diocese  of  Waiapu  seven  different  districts  have  completed  the  re¬ 
quired  sum,  and  two  others  have  collected  more  than  half  the  amount, 
making  a  total  of  1,678/.  In  addition  to  this,  they'  had  made  two  other 
collections,  which  w'cre  altogether  spontaneous,  as  an  endowment  for 
the  Bishopric.  Of  the  sum  of  589/.,  there  was  collected  at  the  opening 
of  a  church  at  Te  Kawakawa,  in  Hicks’s  Bay,  in  the  year  1861,  the  sum 
of  257/.,  and  on  a  similar  occasion  at  Turanga,  in  1863,  the  sum  of  332/., 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  from  the  ^iljioris.  This  money  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  what  has  been  given  in  other  dioceses  in  New  Zealand,  in 
which  not  less  than  1,300/.  has  been  raised  for  the  support  of  clergy¬ 
men. 

The  experiment  of  a  Maori  Synod  has  iilso  been  tried  succe8sfully\ 
The  fourth  meeting  w'as  held  in  January',  1865,  at  the  native  village  of 
Te  Kawakawa  near  East  Cape.  Arrangements  had  been  made  in  1863 
for  holding  it  at  Tauranga,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war.  Much  interest  was  shown  by  the  natives  when  it  was 
found  that  the  constitution  of  the  Synod  gave  the  power  of  self  govern¬ 
ment  ill  many  things  to  the  members  of  the  Church.  The  introiluction 
of  the  lay’  element  in  the  (/’olonial  Synods  has  succeeded  admirably,  and 
it  will  be  well  for  the  Church  at  home  when  in  this  respect  she  follows 
the  example  of  her  offspring  in  the  Colonies. 


From  a  liual  chapter  dcvoti'd  to  the  details  of  the  King  Move- 
“  rnent,^^  and  the  disasters  which  have  resulted  in  consequence  to 
both  settlers  and  natives,  we  extract  a  passage  liaving  reference  to 
tlie  Hauhau  suj)(  rstition,  and  the  murder  of  Mr.  Volkner,  who  fell  a 
martyr  to  his  zealous  desire  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  natives, 
at  that  time  visited  by  a  severe  epidemic. 


The  TTauhau  emissaries,  who  wore  sent  through  the  country  in  the 
early'  part  of  the  year  1865,  left  Taranaki  in  two  bodies.  The  one  was 
to  jiass  by  Whanganui  and  Taupo,  and  thence  to  Whakatane,  Opotiki, 
and  East  Cape,  after  which  they  were  to  proceed  to  Boverty  Bay,  by 
way  of  the  coast.  The  other  party  was  to  go  through  the  centre  of  the 
island  by  Kuatahiina  and  Wairoa,  and  both  were  to  meet  at  Boverty 
Bay.  The  instructions  given  by  Te  Da  were,  that  they  should  travel 
peaceably,  carrying  with  them  the  human  heads,  which  they  were  to 
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deliver  to  llirini  Te  Kani,  a  Poverty  Bay  chief.  The  object  of  this 
expedition  was  not  fighting,  but  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  all  the  tribes 
through  which  they  passed.  It  appears  however  that  on  the  arrival  of 
the  first  party  at  Pipiriki,  on  the  Whanganui  river,  their  purpose  was 
changed,  and  they  proceeded  thence  with  the  intention  of  murdering 
any  missionaries  who  might  come  in  their  way.  This  purpose  was 
announced  at  Whakatane,  but  there  vvere  no  means  of  warning  those 
who  might  be  exposed  to  danger.  On  their  arrival  at  Opotiki  thev 
found  the  tribe  already  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement.  They  hud 
been  induced  to  rise  at  the  call  of  Tamihana  tw  elve  months  before,  and 
on  their  w^ay  to  join  that  chief  they  received  a  check  at  ^fatata  from 
the  Arawa  tribe,  and  lost  several  of  their  people,  among  whom  was 
Aporotanga,  a  leading  chief,  wdio  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
afterwards  shot  by  the  vvife  of  Tohi,  the  Arawa  chief,  who  hud  fallen 
in  the  battle.  Beturning  home  they  were  reduced  to  great  hardships 
from  the  scarcity  of  food,  which  had  all  been  consumed  in  fitting  out 
their  unsuccessful  expedition.  Upon  this  there  followed  a  virulent 
attack  of  low  fever,  which  carried  off  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Smarting  under  their  losses  they  were  still  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  help  of  their  neighbours  to  raise  another  force  for  an  attack 
upon  the  Arawa.  The  ravages  of  the  fever  had  not  yet  ceased  when 
the  Hauhau  fanatics  came  upon  them.  They  were  at  once  assured  that 
all  they  wushed  for  w'as  within  reach.  The  boasted  success  of  the 
Ilauhaus  on  the  western  coast,  which  had  never  5X‘t  had  any  existence, 
was  related  to  them,  and  they  were  told,  that  if  they  confided  w  ith 
implicit  faith  in  the  directions  of  the  new'  prophets,  they  might  march 
w  ithout  fear  to  Maketu  against  the  Araw’a,  and  thence  to  Tauranga  and 
to  Auckland,  for  that  no  power  could  withstand  them.  These  declara¬ 
tions  w’ere  supplemented  by  the  exercise  of  a  mesmeric  influence.  They 
erected  a  pole,  upon  which  the  raimarire  flags  w^ere  hoisted,  and  the 
w’hole  body  of  the  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  made  to  go 
round  it  for  a  length  of  time,  until  they  were  brought  into  a  state  of 
giddiness,  when  they  wore  easily  operated  upon  by  the  Tin.  Tlie 
English  settlers  who  were  living  there  all  agree  in  describing  their 
condition  as  one  of  raving  madness.  At  this  unhappy  juncture  the 
Bev.  Messrs.  Volkner  and  Grace  arrived  in  a  small  schooner,  the  former 
having  with  him  a  supplj"  of  medicine  and  nourishing  food  for  the  sick. 
They  crossed  the  bar,  aud  when  they  wx*re  in  the  river  they  were 
entirely  within  the  powder  of  the  fanatics.  The  Taranaki  Ilauhaus 
gloated  on  their  prey,  and  the  Opotiki  natives  were  ready  to  pay  im¬ 
plicit  obedience  to  their  new  teachers.  The  miscreant  Kercopa  declared 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  god,  speaking  by  the  human  head,  that  Mr. 
Volkner’s  life  should  be  taken,  and  all  the  Opotiki  chiefs  in  succession 
gave  their  consent  to  the  barbarous  murder  which  folio w^ed. 

When  w’e  look  at  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
this  tragedy.  Mr.  Volkner  had  been  living  for  more  than  three  years 
among  the  NVhrikatolip.a  tribe,  and  he  bad  earned  for  liimself  very  inuoh 
re^p*  ct  by  the  uniform  kindness  of  his  manner,  by  his  anxiety  to  ]iro- 
niote  their  welfare  in  every  way',  not  merely  by  lus  religious  instruc- 
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tions,  but  by  looking  after  their  temporal  interests,  and  particularly  by 
his  unremitting  attention  to  the  sick.  They  seemed  to  regard  him  as 
a  friend  wlio  really  had  their  welfare  at  heart.  Mr.  Volkner  wrote  to 
me  on  the  22d  of  January,  a  few  days  after  visiting  Opotiki,  “  I  found 
that  during  my  absence  the  natives  had  most  carefully  abstained  from 
touching  auy  property  belonging  to  me,  and  when  I  made  my  appear¬ 
ance  again  among  them,  they  gave  me  a  most  hearty  welcome.’’  It 
was  this  conduct  of  the  natives  towards  him  which  put  him  off  his 
guard,  when  he  was  warned  that  there  might  bo  danger  in  going  back 
to  Opotiki.  The  murder  was  an  act  of  savage  madness,  hurried  on  at 
the  instigation  of  the  evil  one,  and  though  there  were  a  few  among  the 
Opotiki  natives  who  grieved  at  the  time  of  the  crisis,  they  were  afraid 
to  open  their  lips.  They  saw  the  body  of  the  people  powerless  in  the 
hands  of  the  fanatics,  they  were  themselves  unconsciously  imbibing  the 
same  spirit  of  fanaticism.  They  did  not  dare  to  speak,  lest  they  might 
be  made  to  suffer  for  their  interference.  But  the  majority  were  hurried 
along  by  the  torrent,  and  had  brought  themselves  to  the  belief  that  what 
they  were  doing  was  right.  They  in  dieted  a  most  cruel  death  upon  one 
who  in  every  way  w'as  their  kindest  eartlily  benefactor.  His  own  im¬ 
mediate  friends,  who  knew  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  liis  charge,  were  amazed  at  the  tidings  of  the  deed,  and 
the  whole  Christian  world  \vas  aroused  to  the  recollection  that  such 
deaths  were  frequent  in  olden  times;  and  yet  the  martyrdoms  of  former 
days  do  not  bear  a  parallel  to  this,  because  they  were  the  w'ork  of  men 
who  never  professed  the  religion  of  those  they  sought  to  destroy. 
Following  the  example  of  that  Saviour  w'hom  he  had  endeavoured  to 
serve,  Volkner  prayed  for  his  murderers  that  tliey  might  be  forgiv'en, 
for  indeed  they  knew  not  what  they  did.  And  quickly  he  passed  away 
to  join  the  multitude  of  those  who  **came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.” 

Where,”  asks  Bishop  Williams,  after  lamenting  the  defection 
of  many  of  the  ^laori  race  from  Christianity,  for  political  pur¬ 
poses, 

Where,*  then,  is  the  Christianity  of  the  native  Church  ?  What  are 
the  results  of  all  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  ?  Where  is  the 
field  of  promise  that  has  been  so  much  talked  ot  ?  There  are  many  who 
think  it  will  he  diflicult  to  answer  these  inquiries;  but  there  might  be 
the  same  ditliculty  if  we  were  to  institute  u  close  examination  into  the 
condition  of  many  favoured  districts  in  England.  Oftentimes  there 
would  be  all  the  outward  appearance  of  religion,  and  even  a  zeal  for 
many  things  that  are  good,  butu  fearful  absence  of  that  deeper  principle 
which  leads  the  Christian  to  delight  in  the  knowledge  of  (Jhrist  us 
the  one  thing  needful.  Our  h'aviour  tells  us  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood, 
“  Ye  cannot  say,  Lo,  it  is  here,  or,  Lo,  it  is  there,”  because  “  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ood  is  within  you.”  We  see  a  something  which  is  external : 
it  promises  fiir,  and  we  think  surely  it  is  there  ;  but,  after  all,  we  may 
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be  mistaken.  Where  there  is  the  greatest  sincerity  in  religion  it  ^^ill 
most  shrink  from  observation.  TV^hen  we  see  the  fruit  upou  the  tree, 
we  then  believe  it  to  be  a  reality  ;  but  its  quality  has  yet  to  be  tested. 
If  in  those  who  j^rofess  to  be  Christians  there  is  that  consistency  of  life 
which  Christianity  requires,  we  are  then  bound  to  believe  that  it  is 
sincere.  In  the  native  Church,  that  sincerity  is  to  be  met  with,  just 
as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  During  the  period  of  fifty  years 
in  which  the  Gospel  has  been  proclaimed  to  the  New  Zealanders,  who 
can  say  liow'  many  have  received  it  in  sincerity  ?  Of  this  we  are  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  multitude  is  large  of  those  who,  after  having  afforded 
during  life  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  they  w’ere  true  converts, 
have  in  their  last  moments  given  a  clear  testimony  that  they  died  in  the 
Christian’s  hope. 

While  we  lament  over  the  sad  convulsions  by  which  the  Maori 
Church  has  been  torn  asunder,  w  e  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  from  w’hom  the  New  Zealanders  received  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  came  to  them  from  that  nation  w  ith  which  they  have  since 
been  engaged  in  an  unhappy  conflict.  This  fact  has  been  industriously 
put  forw  ard  by  some  whoso  interest  it  was  to  withstand  the  progress  of 
the  (lospel.  Then,  too,  the  failure  of  their  attempts  to  drive  back  their 
(•nemics,  follow’ed  by  the  introduction  of  the  Paimarire  superstition,  has 
tended  to  test  their  professions  to  the  utmost.  Tlu'se  trials  have  como 
upon  them,  like  a  flood  of  waters,  wdth  overwhelming  force  ;  but  it  wdll 
bo  found  that  there  are  [many  sincere  Christians  scattered  over  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  although  they  may  not  come  und(*r  general 
notice.  When  the  prophet  Elijah  had  fled  into  the  wilderness,  through 
fear  of  the  vengeance  of  Jezebed,  he  declared  before  God  that  the  pro- 
])hets  of  the  Lord  had  been  all  slain,  and  that  he  only  was  left.  Ihit 
God  said  to  him,  Yet  have  I  left  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the 
knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal.” 

With  the  hopeful  iiifereiice  drawn  from  our  author’s  reference  to 
Jewish  history,  we  take  our  leave  of  a  volume  wdiich  w  e  have  much 
plejrsurc  in  again  commending  for  its  excellent  style  and  spirit — a 
volume  in  which  every  page  breathes  Christianity,  and  which  even 
the  scoffer  must  allow  to  be  without  fanaticism. 
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the  English  Church  could  receive  from  us  a  much  higher  deference, 
but  they  have  the  sanction  of  a  law  at  which  lloinanisni  snaps  its 
fingers  and  makes  grimaces.  Unconscious  as  Dr.  Manning  may  he 
of  his  bitterness,  intolerance,  and  persecuting  temper,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  exist,  and  are  to  a  larger  degree  manifest  than  in  any 
dignitary  of  the  Romish  Church  on  these  shores  for  many  generations 
past.  We  pointed  out  many  instances  in  our  last  notices  of  the 
productions  of  his  pen.  AVe  are  glad,  we  say,  to  see  something  like 
a  change  of  expression,  if  not  of  feeling,  to  quote  his  own  expression, 
his  '^hostility  is  more  civilised.^^  A^ery  remarkably — he  has  learned 
to  speak  with  amazing  affection  and  respect  of  dissenters !  he  says  he 
confesses  to  a  ‘‘  deep  and  warm  sympathy  with  all  those  w  ho  have 
‘‘  been  robbed  of  their  inheritance^^  (in  the  Church  of  Rome),  and 
“  above  all  with  the  Dissenters  of  England ;  he  confesses  further 
on  that  his  views  about  Dissenters  have  undergone  a  great 
change,  that  he  regards  them  w  ith  very  different  eyes  and  feelings 
now  from  those  with  which  he  regarded  them  as  a  clergyman  of  tlie 
Church  of  England.  The  passage  seems  to  us  extraordinary,  and 
may  be  quoted  : — 

Moreover,  to  be  just,  I  must  say  that  if  the  Church  of  England  be  a 
barrier  against  infidelity,  the  Dissenters  must  also  be  admitted  to  a 
share  in  this  office,  and  in  the  praise  due  to  it.  And  in  truth,  I  do  not 
know  among  the  Dissenters  any  W'orks  like  the  Essays  and  Reviews,” 
or  any  biblical  criticism  like  that  of  Dr.  Colenso.  They  may  not  be 
very  dogmatic  in  their  teaching;  hut  they  bear  their  witness  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  Divine  revelation,  for  the  Scriptures  as  an  inspired  book, 
and,  I  must  add  further,  for  the  personal  Christianity  of  conversion  and 
repentance,  with  an  explicitness  and  consistency  which  is  not  less  effec¬ 
tual  against  infidelity  than  the  testimony  of  the  Church  of  England.  I 
do  not  think  the  AVesleyan  Conference  or  the  authorities  of  the  Three 
Denominations  w'ould  accept  readily  this  assumed  superiority  of  the 
Anglican  Church  as  a  witness  against  unbelief.  They  w’ould  point,  and 
not  unjustly,  to  the  doctrinal  confusions  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
causes  of  scepticism,  from  which  they  are  comparatively  free.  And  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  they  would  have  an  advantage.  I  w^ell 
remember  that  while  I  w'as  in  the  Church  of  England  I  used  to  regard 
Dissenters  from  it  with  a  certain,  I  will  not  say  aversion,  but  distance 
and  recoil.  I  never  remember  to  have  borne  animosity  against  them, 
or  to  have  attacked  or  pursued  them  wdth  unkindness.  1  always  be¬ 
lieved  many  of  them  to  bo  very  earnest  and  devoted  men.  I  did  not 
like  their  theology,  and  I  believed  them  to  be  in  disobedience  to  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  I  respected  them,  and  lived  at  peace  with 
them.  Indeed,  I  may  say  that  some  of  the  best  people  1  have  ever 
known  out  of  the  Church  were  Dissenters  or  children  of  Dissenters. 
Nevertheless,  I  had  a  dislike  of  their  system,  and  of  their  meeting¬ 
houses.  They  g?emed  to  me  to  be  rivals  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
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my  loyalty  to  it  iiiKle  me  look  somewliat  impatiently  upon  them.  Tint 
1  romciubtT,  from  the  hour  1  submitted  to  the  Catholic  Church,  all  this 
underwent  a  sensible  change.  I  saw  that  the  whole  revtdation  was  per* 
j)etuuted  in  the  Church  alone,  and  that  all  forms  of  Christianity  lyin.i; 
round  about  it  were  but  fragments  more  or  less  mutilated,  lint  with 
this  a  sensible  increase  of  kindly  feeling  grew  upon  me.  The  Church 
of  England  and  the  dissenting  communions  all  alike  appeared  to  me  tv> 
be  upon  the  same  level.  I  rejoiced  in  all  the  truth  that  remains  in  them, 
in  all  the  good  I  could  see  or  ho[)e  for  in  them,  and  all  the  workings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  them.  T  had  no  templalion  to  animosity  towards 
them;  for  neither  they  nor  the  Church  of  England  could  be  rivals  of 
the  imperishable  and  immutable  Church  of  (Tod.  The  only  sense,  then, 
in  which  I  could  regard  the  Church  of  England  as  a  barrier  against  in¬ 
fidelity  I  must  extend  also  to  the  dissenting  bodies ;  and  I  cannot  put 
this  high,  for  reasons  I  will  give. 

These  are  not  the  only  portions  of  liis  work  in  which  he  so 
strangely  steps  aside  to  give  to  our  ears  nnaceustonied  praise.  We 
cannot  but  remember,  in  conjunetion  with  it,  the  insullerable  viru¬ 
lence  and  scorn  with  which  T/te  liamhier  and  The  Tablet  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  testifying  their  sense  of  Nonconformist  deservings  ;  it 
is  true  that  wc  must  calm  our  raptures  by  the  recollection  tliat  Dr. 
Manning  can  alternately  blow  hot  or  cold,  for  even  in  this  very 
book  we  find  him  testifying  to  the  possibility  of  salvation  out  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  fifty  pages  further  on  we  find  him  more  deli¬ 
berately  assuring  us  that  we  shall  be  infallibly  damned  if  we  do  not 
belong  to  it.  The  first  hopeful  passage  occurs  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Pusey,  he  says  : — 

I  will  go  further  still.  The  ''extra  ecclesiani  nulla  salus^^  is  to  bo 
intcrpieted  both  by  dogmatic  and  by  moral  theology.  As  a  dogma, 
theologians  teach  that  many  belong  to  the  Church  who  are  out  of  its 
visible  unity  ;  as  a  moral  truth,  that  to  be  out  of  the  Church  is  no  per¬ 
sonal  sin,  except  to  those  w’ho  sin  in  being  out  of  it.  That  is,  they 
will  be  lost,  not  because  they  arc  geographically  out  of  it,  but  because 
they  are  culpably  out  of  it.  And  they  w’ho  are  culpably  out  of  it  arc 
those  who  know — or  might,  and  therefore  ought  to,  know — that  it  is 
their  duty  to  submit  to  it.  The  Church  teaches  that  men  may  be  i«- 
culpahly  out  of  its  pale.  Now  they  are  inculpably  out  of  it  who  are  and 
have  always  been  either  physically  or  morally  unable  to  see  their  obli¬ 
gation  to  submit  to  it. 

But  in  his  Pastoral  Letter  to  his  Clergy,  on  the  re-union  of 

Christendom,'’  we  find  him  printing,  and  then  thoroughly  endorsing, 
defending,  and  expounding  what  he  calls  ‘‘  A  luminous  and  Precise 
"  Enunciation  of  Catholic  Principles,"  of  which  the  following  are  sweet 
and  pleasant  morsels  ; — 
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6.  That  whosoerer  is  separated  from  the  one  and  only  Catholic 
Church,  howsoever  well  he  may  believe  himself  to  live,  by  this  one  sin 

of  separation  from  the  unity  of  Christ,  is  in  the  state  of  wrath. 

#  ^  ^ 

7.  That  every  several  soul,  under  pain  of  losing  eternal  life,  is  bound 
to  enter  the  only  Church  of  Christ,  out  of  which  is  neither  absolution 
nor  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

It  is  no  (loul)t  the  case  that  our  resistance  to  such  theses  as  these 
are  as  astonishing  to  Dr.  Planning  as  is  to  ns  his  vindication  of 
them,  it  is  the  old  illustration  of  life  moving  round  upon  a  fixed 
idea — in  what  wc  have  said  at  any  time,  in  what  we  say  now,  we 
have  never  desired  to  be  disrespectful,  we  have  before  now  acknow¬ 
ledged  old  intellectual  and  spiritual  obligations  to  Dr.  Manning,  how 
then  could  we  desire  to  be  disrespectful  ?  yet  again  and  again,  as  we 
read  the  statements,  definitions,  &c.,  of  the  great  llomanist  writer, 
we  say,  M  by  these  are  the  very  things  which  made  a  Robespierre, 
which  might  make  a  Clement  or  a  Ravaillac;  again,  we  beg  to 
assert  tliat  wc  do  not  mean  to  be  disprespectful,  we  say  when  a  mind 
])risons  itself  in,  or  moves  upon  the  groove  of  its  one  idea,  all  huiiian 
things  have  to  go  down  before  it,  mowed  like  grass  before  the  scythe  : 
it  is  astonishing  how  .swift  Dr.  Manning  is  to  perceive,  and  liow 
.M‘nsiliv(‘  to  fc(‘l  any  expression  that  touches  the  j)urity,  completeness, 
and  dignity  of  his  own  Clmrcli.  Somebody,  (|Uoted  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
sees  a  likeness  hetwecai  tlie  successions  of  the  Papacy  and  the  alleged 
(jUKti}  hypostatic  union  of  the  Holy  (ihost  with  each  successive  Pope 
to  lilamaisem.  Dr.  Manning  says,  This  seems  to  me  to  be  ])io- 
“  faness,’*  of  course  it  does  ;  but  what  a  joke  this  passing  remark  is 
to  the  following  tremendous  curse  Dr.  Manning  himself  levels  and 
fulminates  upon  all  Protestants  : — 

We  are  as  much  bound,  under  pain  of  eternal  death,  to  bear  w  itness 
that  without  the  Church  is  no  salvation,  as  that  without  baptism  is  no 
regciieratioii,  and  w  ithout  the  Name  of  Jesus  no  entrance  into  eternal 
life.  Ill  the  Old  Law'  it  was  written,  “  Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his 
neighbour's  landmarks.”  And  what  is  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church 
hut  the  landnuuk  w  hieh  Ood  has  set  up  to  bound  the  Pold  of  Salva¬ 
tion  ?  They  who  deny  its  numerical  and  indivisible  unity  remove  the 
landmark  of  God.  They  w'ho  teach  that  the  Anglican  sejKiration  and 
the  Greek  schism  are  j)arts  of  the  Catholic  Church  violate  a  dogma  ot 
laith,  destroy  the  boundaries  of  truth  and  falseliood,  and  'Mnake  the 
blind  to  wander  out  of  his  way.”  The  inflexible  and  exclusive  dog¬ 
matic  teaching  of  the  Church,  intolerant  of  all  eomju'omise  and  of  all 
contact  with  error,  is  the  voice  of  charity.  As  lighthouses  are  set  up 
along  dangerous  coasts  to  guard  seamen  in  the  storms  of  night,  so  are 
the  exclusive  dogmas  of  the  one  Name,  one  Raptism,  one  Fohl.  To 
obscure  these  lights,  much  more  to  (pieiich  them,  is  cruelty  to  man. 
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They  who  destroy  sea-lights  arc  enemies  of  the  human  race ;  much 
more  they  who  cloud  and  confuse  the  distinctions  which  mark  off  the 
truths  of  God  from  the  errors  of  men. 


We  see  the  same  things  with  altogetlier  dilferent  eyes.  We  w'ill 
not  believe  that  because  we  with  our  faith  can  believe  Dr.  IVlanning 
to  1)0  a  ('hristian,  and  we  hope,  ultimately,  an  heir  of  immortal 
glory,  and  he  believes  us  to  be  only  children  of  wrath,  and  everlasting 
damnation,  that  therefore  we  involve  all  j)rinciples  of  creed  in  mere 
indilferentism.  Strange,  that  he  teaches  us  that  respect  and  affection 
for  those  whose  principles  are  widely  ditferent  from  ours  implies  in- 
dilference  to  all  j)rinciple,  and  a  cluster  of  members  of  the  Anglican, 
and  Eastern,  we  believe  also  of  tjie  Romish  Church,  who  postponed 
the  adjustment  of  their  doctrinal  ditHculties,  and  agreed  imraeaiately 
to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper  together,  seem  to  awaken  quite  a 
thrill  of  horror  in  the  man^s  mind.  He  rules  in  his  letter  to  his 
clergy  that  is  impossible  to  pray  with  heretics.  Heretics  !  why.  Dr. 
Planning  is  a  heretic  to  us,  but  we  are  bold  to  say  that  v,e  could 
pray  with  him,  either  in  his  Church  or  out  of  it,  for  our  prayers 
would  rise  past  jill  his  (diurch  rules,  observances,  and  saintly  media¬ 
tions,  and  devoutiv  seek  to  touch  the  One  Mediator.  If  he  chose 
the  slower  route,  he  assnredlv  should  iiot  hind(‘r  the  exercise  of  that 
love,  which  alike  in  him  and  us,  if  there  be  anything  in  it  at  all, 
must  rest  ultimately  and  at  last  upon  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
It  is  ludicrous  to  us  to  hear  a  man  talk  thus: — 


The  Holy  Otiice  has  declared  with  a  dignitied  calmness  of  language, 
that  for  “  the  disciples  of  Christ  and  the  ministei*s  of  His  Church  to  pray 
for  the  unity  of  Christeudoin,  at  the  invitation  of  those  w'ho  are  in 
heresy,  and  in  union  w  ith  an  intention  eminently  depraved  and  infected 
by  heresy,  can  in  no  w^ay  be  tolerated.”  Wc  may  pray  for  them,  but 
not  with  them  ;  and  all  the  more  pray  for  them  as  we  are  bound  to  bear 
active  and  explicit  wdtness  against  all  heresy,  material  or  formal,  and 
the  peril  in  which  its  teachers  stand,  by  refusing  all  communion  with 
them  even  in  prayer.  The  only  association  of  prayer  founded  by  God 
is  the  Church  of  God. 

And  then,  a  page  or  two  furl  her  on,  to  denonnee  I  hose  who  cast 
stones  at  even  Ihc  least  in  the  Ilonsehold  of  Faith!”  Why,  we 
arc  in  the  Household  of  Faith,  and  what  a  jtreity  pile  of  stones  we 
have  gathered  together,  cast  by  Dr.  Manning  at  us.  Charity  is  all 
on  one  side  then,  and  Dr.  ?danning  and  Rome  are  exempted  from 
the  necessity  of  exercising  that  gift  or  grace' !  Many  details  of  the 
volume  are  shocking  to  us — they  shock  our  reverence;  these  modern 
Romanists  never  do  touch  upon  the  modern  doctrine  of  what  they 
call  the  Immaculate  (bncej)tion,”  but  they  shock  our  highest 
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sense.  Dr.  Manning  cliallenges  our  belief  in  the  Incarnation,  bv 
our  rcce|)tion  of  the  (loctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  AVhy, 
personally,  to  us,  and  to  almost  all  Protestants,  the  Incarnation  is 
the  blessed  and  most  precious  chief  corner  stone  of  our  hope,  and  we 
cannot  charge  ourselves  with  being  wanting  in  honour  to  the  most 
highly  favoured  mother  of  our  Jjord ;  but  to  find  a  man  like  Dr. 
Manning  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  gradual  delinition  of  the 
'doctrines  of  the  Holy  Irinity,  and  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  the  subject  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs.” 
It  is  horrible,  to  a  reverent  mind,  to  hear  him  speaking  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception  as  being  with  certainty  the  ^Mcey  of  David, 
which  alone  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth  and  no  man 
'^openeth;’^  to  find  him  saying  that  in  these  days  Romanism  ^^ex- 
pauds  into  greater  bulk,  opens  into  more  explicit  fulness,  ascends 
''  into  a  loftier  stature.^^  And  w  hat  do  our  readers  suppose  is  the 
instance  the  writer  cites  in  illustration  of  this  ?  Read,  and  be 
amazed!  as  ^  for  instance,  in  the  popular  cultus  of  the  Mother  of 
God^^  (/).  Truly,  we  may  well  feel  thankful  to  Dr.  Manning  for 
this  explicit  book.  If  any  foolish  dreamers  have  supposed  that  the 
points  of  contrast  were  drawing  nearer  between  Rome  and  England, 
they  will  tind  in  these  pages,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Arcdibishoj),  an 
indignant  disclaimer,  and  an  assertion  of  the  utter  incompatibility  of 
the  reception — w^e  would  say  the  intelligent  reception,  only  that  our 
sentence  involves  an  astounding  paradox :  we  would  say  the  incom¬ 
patibility  of  anj/  reception  of  Romanism,  except  upon  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  ideas  of  ordinary  common- 
sense  and  consciousness. 

And  this  is  our  concern  with  the  volume  before  us ;  it  may  be 
said.  What  concern  have  we  with  these  medueval  dreams,  and  im¬ 
personal,  and  impotential  dogmas  ?  The  compliments  Dr.  Planning 
pays  to  Dissenters,  rated  at  their  proper  value,  seems  to  imply  that 
however  it  may  be  with  our  Anglican  friends,  there  are  those  among 
Protestants  upon  whom  all  these  theories  and  fancies  of  modern 
Rome  are  as  inoperative  as  a  snowdlake.  The  fixed  ideas  will 
not  meet.  Such  a  Christendom  as  that  which  is  painted  by  Dr. 
Manning  gleams  before  our  eye  an  intangible  and  scarcely  illusive 
vvill-o^-the-w'isp  ;  he  seems  to  be  aware  of  this  himself  when  he  says, 
pronouncing  scornfully  upon  the  inconsistency  of  the  Anglican  mind, 
w’hich  assumes  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  yet  seeks  to  find 
itself  in  union  w  ith  Rome, 

Is  it  possible  that  men  of  any  clearness  or  coherence  of  mind  can  fail 
to  see  through  the  obscurity  and  inconsequence  of  this  procedure  ?  In 
what  docs  it  differ  from  tlie  private  judgment  of  the  common  and  con¬ 
sistent  Protestant,  w  ho  judges  for  himself  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture, 
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except  only  in  this,  that  he  coniines  himself  to  one  book,  and  they  claim 
to  judge  of  all  the  Fathers,  Tln*ologiaii9,  (.’ouncils,  Tontiffs,  and  tho 
whole  Church  in  every  age?  The  common  Protestant  passes  dryshod 
over  all  these,  without  asking  whether  he  agrees  with  them  or  not :  tho 
Anglo-Catholic  summons  and  convenes  them  all  before  him;  professes 
to  recognise  them  for  what  they  are,  Fathers,  Theologians,  Councils, 
Fontifls ;  acknowledges  their  special  illumination,  commission,  and 
authority ;  but  after  all,  analyses,  criticises,  accepts,  rejects,  their 
writings  and  their  teaching  with  a  final  sentence  that  is  an  absolute 
superiority  of  judgment.  In  his  opinion  the  Council  of  Trent  is  toler¬ 
able  if  it  rai'an  only  what  ho  means,  inttilcrablo  if  it  mean  ^any¬ 
thing  else:  tolerable  if  it  agree  with  ‘‘Tract  XC.;”  intolerable  if 
it  be  in  harmony  with  the  faith,  piety,  devotion,  and  public  worship 
of  the  Catholic  and  Itoman  Church  throughout  the  world.  Can 
private  judgment  exalt  and  enlarge  itself  beyond  this  girth  and  stature? 
Is  there  anything  left  on  earth  to  be  judged  of;  anything  yet  to  pass 
under  its  analysis  and  its  sentence ;  any  tribunal  standing,  before 
which  it  is  silent,  or  to  which  it  inclines  ?  It  seems  strange  that  good 
men  do  not  perceive  the  moral  fault  of  such  pretensions,  and  men  of 
intellect  their  incoherence.  To  read  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  luminous 
and  simple  as  in  great  part  they  are,  and,  knowing  no  other  teacher, 
neither  Church  nor  council,  to  walk  humbly  by  the  light  of  a  iew 
Divine  truths,  reverently  adoring  many  incomprehensible  mysteries — 
this  is  intelligible,  coherent,  and  comparatively  modest.  But  to  profes.** 
to  believe  in  Saints,  Doctors,  and  Councils,  w  hich,  if  they  may  err,  still 
have  a  special  guidance,  and  in  the  Church  of  God,  inhabited  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  infallible  for  six  hundred  5*ears,  assisted  still  in  its  decrees, 
superior  to  all  individual  minds,  the  chief  authority  on  earth,  divinely 
ordained  to  guide  men  ;  and  yet  after  this  to  criticise  all  its  acts  and  utter¬ 
ances  from  the  Canons  of  Jsice  to  the  Decrees  of  Trent,  from  tho  Canon 
of  Scripture  declared  by  Tope  Gelasius,  to  the  Immaculate  Conception 
declared  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  to  propose  this  as  tho  basis  of  reunion 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusions  of  Anglicanism,  is  a  process  w’hich  1 
must  refrain  from  characterising  ns  it  would  demand. 

Yes,  ‘‘the  common  Protestant  jtasses  drysltod  over  all  these.’’ 
Let  Dr.  l\Ianning  say  what  he  will,  \ve  liavc  ‘La  sure  word  of  Testi- 
“  rnony,  whereto  w'c  do  well  to  take  heed.”  M(‘antime,  one  remark¬ 
able  thing  strikes  us  in  this  book  l)y  its  absence.  The  title  of  the 
book  i.s,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  Christ endum  ;  but  Christ  occupie.‘< 
no  sort  of  jdace  in  the  Christendom  of  Dr.  Manning.  There  is  no 
Christ  in  tlie  volume ;  the  Virgin  and  the  Church  are  the  central 
objects  of  Archbishop  Manning’s  Christendom  ;  t  hri.st  i.s  nowhere. 
We  must  beseech  him  to  coin  another  word.  Dr.  Manning,  itwouhl 
seem  you  have  no  r^/v.v/eiidoni.  The  thing  is  very  allecting  to  us* — 
probably  never,  since  Christ  died,  was  there  such  an  intense  inf[uiry 
going  on  about  the  ('hrlst  as  now.  bmgli.sli  books,  inmeh  book.**, 
Ceruiaii  books,  American  books,  teeming  trom  the  prc.3b.  Men  by 
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millions  saving  to  each  other,  Iiat  think  ye  of  Christ  ?'*  and  J)r. 
Manning  ^vrites  a  book  on  Christcndoin  ;  he  does  not  even  say  a 
word  as  to  what  liis  Chiircli  teaches  about  the  ])orson  and  work  of 
Christ — but  the  adfns  of  the  Virgin 'Mho  infallibility  of  the 
"'Church,  andUltraniontanisin,^\and  the  "Precious  Resuscitation  of 
"  the  Decretals  of  the  Holy  Olliee/’  These  are  Christendoin,  and  all 
that  iininense  avidity  of  modern  inquiry,  that  ])ainful,  anxious 
thought,  which  does  seek  to  rest  on  an  Inlinite  and  Divine  Person, 
and  that  Person  the  Christ, — of  all  this,  not  a  syllable  that  we  can 
perceive.  Truly,  Dr.  Manning’s  Christendoin  is  not  our  Cliris- 
teiidom  ;  it  is  very  significant,  he  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
coin  another  word ;  to  the  measure  to  which  men  arc  in  the 
Papacy  they  arc  outside  Christendom.  Instead  of  the  infinite  per¬ 
son  of  Christ,  Dr.  Manning  tells  us  the  Church  is,  as  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine  says,  Vna  qaadatn  persona^  unas  perfcctu>i  rir,  or  as  the 
A])ostle  says,  "the  sjnritual  man  wdio  judgeth  all  things,  and  is 
"himself  judged  of  no  man.”  From  this,  which  is  called  the 
Church,  there  is  to  be  no  appeal.  This  living  mind  of  the  Church, 
into  what  position  we  are  to  put  ourselves  with  relation  to  it  Dr. 
Aranning  informs  us,  as  he  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the 
Bull  of  Pius  IV.,  continued  and  published  by  the  Council  of 
Trent : — 

‘‘  And  further,  to  avoid  perversion  and  confusion,  which  might  arise 
if  it  w'ere  permitted  to  every  one  according  to  his  wdll  to  put  forth  Ids 
commentaries  and  interpretations  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council,  we  in- 
Idbit  by  apostolical  authority  to  all  persons  of  whatsoever  order,  condi¬ 
tion,  or  degree,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  with  whatsoever  power 
they  may  be  invested,  if  they  be  prelates,  under  the  pain  of  interdict  of 
entering  the  Church,  and  others,  whosoever  they  be,  under  pain  of 
excommunication  latcD  nenttntice,  that  no  one,  without  our  authority, 
venture  to  put  forth  any  commentaries,  glosses,  annotations,  scholia,  or 
any  kind  of  interpretation  on  the  decrees  of  the  same  Synod,  or  to  de¬ 
termine  anything  under  whatsoever  title,  even  under  pretext  of  a 
greater  conlirmation  or  furtherance  of  the  decrees,  or  any  pretended 
reason.  Put  if  any  one  shall  find  in  the  same  decrees  any  obscurity  of 
language  or  of  law,  and  for  that  cause  aiiy  intcrjiretation  or  decision 
shall  seini  to  ho  needed,  h't  him  ascend  into  the  ])laco  which  tlie  Loni 
hc.tli  chosen,  that  is,  to  the  Aj  ostolic  tSce,  theCuidc  of  all  the  I'aitiiful, 
whoso  authoritv  tlu‘  liolv  ^'^vned  itself  so  rcvoroiillv  acknowledged. 
V.'e  therefore  reserve  to  ourselves,  aecordiiiir  as  the  JIulv  S\iiodiiseU 
enjoined,  the  ueclaration  and  decision  of  all  queslhns  which  may  anse 
from  its  decrees.” 

Before  this  human  freedom,  and  even  human  faitli  are  jirostrate, 
hopeless,  and  hel}dess.  The  Church  advances  her  claim,  lliuiihle 
yourselves  in  obedieucc  before  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the 
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Divine  person.  Every  ami  any  departure  from  the  Chnrcli  is  of 
the  essence  of  insubordination.^^  You  object  to  the  intallibility  of 
tlie  Pope.  The  writer  says,  ^^if  tlie  l\)j)e  be  not  infallil)le,  at  least 
the  Church  is ;  let  men  submit  to  tlie  infallibility  of  the  Church, 
^^and  wc  may  tlien  hear  what  they  have  to  .siv  of  ihc  infallibility  of 
the  Popc.^’  As  we  have  said,  the  fact  that  meu  are  reasonable 
creatures,  have  logical  faculties,  intuitions,  apprehensions,  con¬ 
sciences,  all  reckon  for  nothing.  disciple,^*  says  the  author  again, 
‘^recognises  and  submits  to  his  teacher;  the  disciple  who  argues 
“with  his  teacher  is  a  judge,  not  a  learner;  to  treat  witli 
“the  Church  of  God  is  to  deny  its  divine  authority.”  Ad¬ 
mirably  put;  but  what  is  there  in  this  which  does  not  avail  just  as 
well  for  an  orthodox  Wahabce,  or  an  orthodox  l)uddist,or  Hrahmin. 
'They  would  all  insist  upon  the  individual  prostration  before  their 
claims,  and  curse  as  heartily  as  Dr.  Planning  could  any  curious 
en(|uiry  into  them,  even  if  it  professed  to  emanate  from  a  desire  to 
believe  them.  This  is  not  like  the  Saviour’s,  “  Even  ye  of  your 
“own  selves  know,”  and  the  Apostle’s  “  l’rov(‘ all  things,”  and  that 
other  Apostle’s  “  Be  prej)ared  to  give  a  reason.”  It  is  idle,  at  this 
time  of  day,  to  refer  to  this  characteristic  which  scooj)s  clean  out  of 
a  man’s  conscience,  moral  consciousness,  reason,  and  leaves  him  a 
mere  molluscous  shell.  Of  course  this  has  been  said  about  Itome  a 
million  times.  We  only  point  to  the  great  modern  8orbonnist  as 
consistent  and  harmonious  with  all  the  traditions  of  his  Church,  and 
when  he  tells  us  that  conscience  is  sometimes  agonised  amongst  us 
by  its  own  unlimitised  sensitivemess  ;  that  the  human  understand¬ 
ing  with  us  sometimes  sails  out  on  dreary  voyag<‘s,  and  beats  about 
on  seas  far  from  land  and  home  ;  and  that  life  in  millions  of  in¬ 
stances — yes,  almost  anywhere  thoughtfully  regarded,  is  a  painful 
perplexity  and  marvel,  we  must  ask  him,  is  it  never  so  in  his  own 
Church?  AVe  would  dare  to  ask  him,  is  it  never  so  with  himself? 
AVe  know  that  the  holy  Comforter  has  a  power  assuredly  to  soothe 
with  ours,  however  it  may  be  with  his ;  and  we  will  be  bold  to  say, 
better  all  the  wildering  fogs  through  which  a  soul  may  sail,  better 
all  the  unsatistied  agony  which  a  soul  can  feel  than  this  benumbing 
or  rather  extinguishing  of  the  life  of  human  faculty  by  the  inor|)hian 
draughts,  and  ojuates  distilled  from  the  holy  water,  and  created  from 
the  censer  bowls  of  that  great  foe  to  everything  human  in  man,  the 
Church  of  Home.  Nor,  while  we  touch  this  matter,  can  we  fail  to 
notice  that  there  are  things  used  by  Dr.  Manning  in  the  course  of 
his  argument  which  seem  to  us  to  partake  of  the  sophistry  of  his 
Church  rather  than  to  be  dictated  by  moral  honesty.  Surely  his 
own  point  of  viow^  can  hardly  justify  him  in  giving  to  the  quotation 
from  the  Second  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  tenth  verse,  the  rendering 
he  attributes  to  it.  The  Apostle  says,  “  If  there  come  any  unto 
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you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house, 
‘‘  neither  bid  him  God  speed/'  Tlie  Apostle  does  not  leave  it  to  be 
surmised  what  tlie  doctrine  is  ;  he  says,  in  the  preceding  verse,  it  is 
^"the  doctrine  of  Christ."  ""  He  that  abidetli  in  the  doctrine  of 

Christ,  he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son."  Could  it  be 
believed  that  these  words  are  tortured  to  show  (and  the  Doctor  tears 
them  from  their  connection)  that  they  point  to  the  infallibility  of  his 
Church,  and  prove  that  we  ought  not  to  pray  with  heretics.  In  the 
day  of  Pagan  altars,  and  idolatrous  sacrifices,  the  Apostle  made  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  the  central  text  of  religious  life, 
and  even  of  domestic  relationships.  The  following  is  the  passage  in 
which  Manning  argues  that,  from  the  Apostolic  language,  we  must 
divorce  ourselves  from  all  union  with  those  who  are  without  the 
Papal  pale  ; — 

It  is  not  we  who  hinder  unity.  For  it  is  not  we  who  impose  this 
condition,  but  the  Spirit  of  Truth  w  ho  abides  in  the  Church  for  ever. 

Thus  much  we  have  said,  lest  w’e  should  seem  to  forget  our  mission 
to  the  great  people  of  England,  in  our  contact  w  ith  the  little  band  who 
are  advancing  with  sw’ords  wreathed  in  myrtle.  Nevertheless,  with 
them  we  are  willing  to  deal  in  all  charity,  though  from  the  right  and 
centre  of  their  array  we  still  hear  the  cry  of  “  No  peace  with  Home.” 
We  thank  God  that  there  are  to  be  found  ten  men  who  desire  to  bo 
restored  to  the  centre  of  unity.  We  should  have  to  answer  to  the  Good 
Shepherd,  if  so  much  as  one  of  His  sheep  were  frayed  away  from  the 
fold  by  harsh  voices  or  rough  handling  on  our  part.  Charity,  in  all  its 
forms  and  instincts,  of  patience,  tenderness,  forbearance,  hopefulness, 
and  gentleness,  is  our  duty  as  Pastors.  But  we  ow'e  them  more  than 
this.  They  have  aright  to  the  whole  truth,  and  wre  ore  bound  in  duty 
to  declare  it  to  them.  In  this  the  beloved  Disciple  is  our  pattern,  the 
apostle  of  charity  and  of  dogma,  the  most  ardent  in  love  to  all  men,  the 
most  inflexible  for  the  doctrines  of  faith.  It  is  startling  to  hear  tho 
Disciple  who  lay  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus  say,  **  If  any  man  come  to 
)oii,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  the  house,  nor 
say  to, him  God  save  you:  for  ho  that  snith  unto  liim,  God  save  you, 
coiniuunicuteth  with  his  w'ieke<l  works.” 

Here  is  the  falseiiood  of  the  man;  we  cannot  understand  how^ 
even  Papal  blindness,  remarkable  for  the  tergiversation  of  its  dealings 
with  the  word  of  God,  could  so  misquote,  and  misuse  this  text ;  this 
we  know',  did  we  judge  Dr.  Manning's  Christianity  and  Christendom 
to  be  as  Christless  as  his  I'ook  is,  and  as  the  arcruinent  of  his  book 
is,  a  book,  a  Cliiistianitv,  and  a  Christendom,  in  wliieli  the  person, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  do  not  appear  at  all,  it  might  be  an  argu¬ 
ment,  a  warning,  and  an  injnnetion  from  the  apostle  against  onr 
communing  with  him  and  his,  but  how'  it  can  in  any  case  serve  his 
purpose  as  against  communion  with  us,  it  is  altogether  beyond  our 
)>ower  to  perceive. 
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Protestantism,  as  a  religion, ''  says  Dr.  Planning,  is  gone  _ we 

rather  think  not.  There  are  signs  of  vitality,  and  very  encouraging 
signs,  yet,  more  difficult  than  Romanism  because  more  intelligent,  we 
believe  the  life  of  truth  and  of  the  Holy  One  are  in  it  still.  In  its 
place,  however.  Dr.  Manning  offers  to  us  the  religion  of  dogma ;  he 
says  a  great  deal  about  dogma,  we  can  reply  little  to  him  when  he 
tells  us  that  ‘^ritualism  is  private  judgment  in  gorgeous  raiuient, 
wTought  about  with  divers  colours,  a  dangerous  temptation  to  self- 
consciousness  ;  or  when  he  says  it  is  a  mournful  sight,  and  one 
to  make  men  wise,  to  see  the  Church  of  England,  which  rose  up  as 
a  reformer  of  the  Church  of  God,  confounded  at  the  work  of  its 
''own  hands.^*  The  litterateurs  of  the  Churcli  of  England  will 
defend  themselves  as  best  they  can  from  the  thrusts  of  Dr.  Manning, 
but  we  take  his  various,  and  repeated  concessions  to  the  vitality  and 
power  of  Nonconformity  to  be  an  admission  from  him  that  with  us, 
at  any  rate,  Protestantism,  as  a  religion,  is  not  gone,  nor  is  there  a 
word  in  his  whole  book  which  passes  through  our  armour  of  proof 
or  touches  even  the  skin  of  those  free  principles  of  living  faith  in 
God,  in  His  revelation,  in  the  Saviour,  which  are  at  once  our  faith 


and  our  rest.  Dogma  is  the  religion  of  Dr.  Manning,  He  says,  “  So 
"  long  as  men  are  approaching  to  the  Catholic  Church  they  hold 
"  the  necessity  of  precise  and  inflexible  dogma  we  also  should 
stoutly  contend  for  certain  dogmas ;  but  in  no  case,  we  believe, 
neither  in  Dr.  Manning's  Church  nor  in  ours,  can  a  dogma,  as  such, 
be  life,  or  rest  to  any  soul ;  dogma  is  the  scientific  proposition  of 
truth,  truth  reduced  to  arithmetic,  to  a  mathematical  formulary,  to 
a  scheme  of  pure  thought ;  we  have  no  objection  even  to  define  it  as 
the  author  does,  when  he  says  "  dogma  is  the  mind  of  the  s])irit  of 
"truth,”  but  it  is  a  very  inadequate  and  insulfiricnt  definition  ;  and 
the  parables  and  sQfinous  of  Christ,  and  even  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
are  very  unlike  the  Summa  of  Aquinas,  or  the  casuistries  of  Suarez, 
or  Bellarmine;  in  fact,  dogma,  to  a  mind  like  Manning's,  and  to  the 
monastic  scliooltnen  of  his  Church,  is  like  the  latitudinal  and  longi¬ 
tudinal  lines  of  those  old  brass  globes  we  have  sometimes  seen,  in 
which  the  lines  covered  w  ith  hieroglyphs  make  up  the  whole  of  the 


globe,  not  merely  a  hollow  sphere,  but  spheres  from  whence  conti¬ 
nents,  seas,  and  islands,  and  all  hints  of  human  populations  have  been 
entirely  left  out.  Dogma  is  that  form  of  spiritual  science  in  which 
loftv  minds  have  sought  to  resolve  in  highest  s|)heres  infinite  .ittri- 
biues  and  human  relations,  but  just  as  millions  of  nnm  lived  and  live 


without  anv  knowTedg(*  of  those  infinite,  jiathway.s  of  space  through 
which  our  world  and  our  neighbourly  jilain.ts  hold  their  course,  so  the 


myriad  dwellers  on  our  earth,  and  millions  of  Christian  folk  have  to 
derive  their  light  and  strength  in  perfect  ignorance  of  dogmatic 
theoloirv :  as  flowers  drink  the  dew,  as  mortals  eat  and  sleep,  so  for 
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souls,  prayer  aiul  experience,  ami  a  text  of  Scripture  arc  the  daily 
bread ;  and  (’hrist  told  us  it  should  be  so.  If  any  man  will  do  in  v 
**  or,  as  the  truer  reading  lias  it,  if  any  man  wills,  or  desircs’Vo 
'‘do  my  will,  he  shall  know  of  my  doctrine.^’  It  may  suit  the  priest 
and  the  scliool  man  to  keep  these  things  in  llie  confessional,  or  the 
archives  of  the  Church,  just  as  it  might  suit  a  notary  to  keep  the  art  of 
writing  to  liimself,  or  a  cunning  tradesman  to  deny  the  |>ower  of  ariih- 
metic  to  the  multitude.  Men  use  dogmas,  invisible,  and  inappre¬ 
hensible  perhaps  to  tliemselves,  and  are  able  to  test  the  truths  they 
hold  by  the  sense  of  value  and  rest  they  afford.  Hut  we  must  close 
Dr.  Manning’s  book.  We  cannot  do  so  without  feeling  renewed 
within  us  some  of  the  sentiments  of  that  old  alfection  we  entertained 
for  him.  AVith  sentiments  of  indignation  at  their  bitterness  and  in¬ 
justice,  we  have  quoted  many  passages.  The  fidlowing  jiersonal 
piece  has  much  that  is  very  beautiful  and  brings  us  into  union  with 
the  better  mind  of  the  writer. 

1  will  add  only  a  few^  more  words  of  a  personal  sort,  and  then  inak(‘ 
an  end.  It  was  not  iny  fate  in  the  Church  of  England  to  be  regarded 
as  a  contcnti(uis  or  controversial  spirit,  nor  as  a  man  of  extreme 
opinions,  or  of  a  bitter  temper.  1  remember  indeed  that  I  was  re¬ 
garded,  and  even  eensured,  as  slow*  to  advance,  somewhat  tame,  cautious 
to  excess,  morbidly  moderate,  as  some  one  said.  1  remember  that  the 
Catholics  Kar  used  to  hold  me  somew’hat  cheap,  and  to  think 

me  behindhand,  nncatholic,  over-English,  and  the  like.  Dut  now,  is 
there  anything  in  the  extreme  opposite  of  all  this  w’hich  I  am  not : 
Ultramontane,  violent,  unreasoning,  bitter,  rejoicing  in  the  miseries  of 
iny  neighbours,  destructive,  a  very  Apollyon,  and  the  like.  Some  w*ho 
so  describe  me  now*  are  the  same  who  were  wont  then  to  describe  me  as 
the  reverse  of  all  this.*  They  are  yet  catholicising  the  Churcli  of  Eng¬ 
land,  w’ithout  doubt  more  catholic  still  than  1  am.  AVell,  what  shall  I 
say  ?  If  I  should  say  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  these  changes,  you 
would  only  think  me  self-deceived.  1  will  therefore  only  tell  you 
w’htre  I  believe  1  am  unchanged,  and  then  where  I  am  conscious  of  a 
change,  which,  perhaps,  w’ill  account  for  all  you  or  others  have  to  say 
of  me. 

I  am  unconscious,  tlicn,  of  any  change  in  my  love  to  England  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  natural  order.  I  am  no  politician,  and  1  do  not  set 
np  tor  a  patriot;  hut  I  believe  as  S.  Thomas  teaches,  that  love  of 
country  is  a  part  of  charity,  and  assuredly  I  liave  ever  loved  England 
with  a  very  filial  love.  Aly  love  for  England  begins  with  the  England 
of  S,  Bede.  Saxon  England,  with  all  its  tumults,  seems  to  me  sainth* 
and  beautiful.  Isorman  England  I  have  ahvays  loved  less,  because, 
though  more  majestic,  it  became  continually  less* Catholic,  until  the  evil 
spirit  ol  the  world  broke  otf  the  light  yoke  of  faith  at  the  so-called  lle- 
lormation.  Still,  1  loved  the  Cliiislian  England  w*hich  survived,  and 
all  the  lingering  outlines  of  dioceses  and  parishes,  cathedrals  uud 
churches,  with  the  names  of  Saints  upon  them.  It  is  this  vision  of  the 
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past  wliiuh  still  hovers  over  Eiighmd  and  makes  it  beautiful  and  full  of 
inemoi  ics  of  the  kingdom  offjod.  Xay,  I  loved  the  parisli  ehuroh  of  my 
childhood  and  the  college  chapel  of  my  youth,  and  the  little  (dmrch  under 
a  greenhilUside,  where  the  morning  ami  evening  ju'ayers,  and  the  music  of 
thcKnglish  Bible,  for  seventeen  years,  became  a  ])artofmy  soul.  Nothing 
is  more  beautiful  in  the  natural  order,  and  if  there  were  no  eternal 
world  I  could  have  made  it  my  home.  But  these  things  are  not  Eng¬ 
land,  they  are  only  its  features,  and  1  may  say  that  my  love  was  and  is 
to  the  England  which  lives  and  breathes  about  me,  to  my  countrymen 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  (diurch  of  England.  Witli  all  our  faults  as  a 
race,  I  recognise  in  Knglishmen  noble  Christian  virtues,  exalted  cha¬ 
racters,  beautiful  oxamj)les  of  domestic  life,  and  of  every  personal  ex¬ 
cellence  which  can  be  found,  wlnu'e  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth  is 
not,  and  much,  too,  which  puts  to  shame  those  who  arc  where  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  gratae  and  truth  abounds.  So  long  as  I  believed  the  Church  of 
England  to  bo  a  part  of  the  (nuirch  of  (Jod  I  loved  it ;  how  well,  you 
know  ;  and  1  honoured  it  with  a  filial  revenuice,  and  hiboure<l  to  serve 
it,  with  what  tidelity  I  (;an  allirm,  with  what,  or  if  with  any  utility,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  say.  And  I  love  still  those  who  are  in  it,  and  I  would 
rather  sutler  anything  than  wrong  them  in  word  or  deed,  or  pain  them 
without  a  cause.  To  all  this  1  must  and,  lastly,  and  in  a  way  above 
all,  the  love  I  bear  to  many  personal  friends,  bo  dear  to  me,  whose 
letters  1  kept  by  mo  till  two  years  ago,  though  more  than  fifty  of  them 
arc  gone  into  the  world  unseen.  All  these  things  are  sweet  to  me  still 
beyond  all  words  that  I  can  find  to  express  it. 

If  we  he  among  the  number  of  (hose  whose  harsh  judgment  he 
thus  somewhat  pathetically  deprecates,  still  we  cannot  help  the 
harshness  of  our  own  judgment,  he  has  justified  it  to  us ;  lie  is  a 
changed  man  ;  it  is  impossible  to  regard  him  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  friend  to  that  which  is  most  hateful  to  us  ;  that  Ultramontanism, 
which  seems  to  us  not  less  ludicrous  than  it  is  narrow,  cruel,  ami 
insane.  Nor  can  w’e  doubt  that  spiritual  pride,  and  ecclesiastical  ambi¬ 
tion  are  the  sins  which  easily  beset  him,  and  that  they  arc  the  hard 
and  glaring  tropical  luxuriancies  even  of  those  times  and  states  of 
spiritual  light  and  sensibility  to  which  he  seems  tenderly  and  patheti- 
callv  to  re  fer.  AVe  })erceive,  too,  all  that  he  says  in  bis  work  so 
engaging  as  to  the  mission  of  bis  Church  among  the  very  wretched 
and  [)Oor,  and  tliis  might  open  up  another  lino  of  remark  from 
wliich  we  sliall  fori)ear,  only  noticing  that  it  is  no  doubt  true  of  his 
Church,  as  of  all  churches,  that  the  very  poor  receive  most  earnestly 
that  which  it  has  to  im})art.  Tln're  is  much,  no  doubt,  in 
liomanism  as  a  religion  to  make  it  cs])ecially  acceptable  to  the  poor. 
This  is  far  from  being  really  so  charming  as  it  might  at  first  appear, 
far  from  us  be  the  wish  to  prevent  the  rains  of  Divine  moisture  from 
any  (quarter  from  falling"  on  the  i)arched,  weary,  outcast  hearts,  but 
wx  confess  we  look  witli  terror  upon  doctrines  like  those  which  Dr. 
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?»Iaiiiiing  publishes  and  seeks  to  spread  ;  his  are  the  dogmas  which 
set  class  against  class,  which  widen  the  breaches  between  man  and 
man,  ^Yhich  lead  all  those  whom  he  calls  the faithful,”  to  regard 
those  whom  he  calls  heretics  ”  as  infected  people,  to  be  avoided 
and  recoiled  from,  as  if  smitten  by  some  guilty  cretinism,  some 
goitre,  or  leprosy  in  the  character  or  in  the  will.  Then,  when  with  all 
this  there  goes  that  paralysis  of  all  intelligence  w’hich  we  have  shown 
to  be  an  essential  condition  of  his  idea  of  Church  obedience,  how 
fearful  it  is.  We  may  say,  intelligence  is  not  with  Home,  true,  but 
if  the  unreasoning  multitudes  be  with  her,  the  pow'cr  of  that  im¬ 
mense  mob  she  has  commanded,  and  would  again  perhaps  be  able  to 
command — a  power  she  has  not  been  slow  to  use  in  Ireland  and  in 
Canada,  even  in  our  own  memory — here  w'e  have  that  which  may 
make  us  fearful  for  the  future  and  show^  that  if  the  ministrv  of  the 
Church  of  Home  to  the  unintelligent,  the  ignorant  and  the  poor, 
seems  to  be  amiably  condescending,  it  may  be  a  fatal  and  fearful 
train  laid  beneath  the  foundations  of  a  peaceful  state. 


VI. 

OUH  BOOK  CLUB. 

^pilE  clever  and  inventive  brain  which  strikes  out  the  light  of  so 
L  many  ha|)py  serials  from  the  Heligious  Tract  Society  gives  us 
now  a  scries  of  Fourpenuji  Books  for  the  Young.  By  Old  Jhunphrey. 
lllusi rated  hy  Coloured  Engravings.  We  have  before  us  Every  Day 
Tales y  Lively  Lectures y  Portfolioy  True  Things  and  Neic  TkinySy 
Sketch  Booky  Bipe  Fruit.  Vctv  jiretty,  and  presentable,  chea}),  of 
course,  and  every  little  book,  like  a  little  friend,  full  of  apt  and 
happy  sayings,  stories,  and  pictures. 

T>UT  whatever  could  have  moved  the  excellent  committee  to  include 
■L'  the  words  of  South  in  the  series.  The  JFisdom  of  Our  Fathers. 
S(dectwns from  the  irritiugs  of  Bobert  South y  D.D.y  with  a  Memoir? 
—  (Religions  Tract  Society.) — Of  all  the  men  whose  names  have 
acquired  fame  in  the  annals  of  English  literature,  and  whicli  are 
supposed  to  rej)resent  the  triumphs  of  our  language,  w(i  believe 
i^outh  is  our  greatest  aversion  ;  he  was  a  renegade,  shameful  ami 
shameless.  hen  Cromwell  was  monarch  of  England,  South  lauded 
him  in  an  ode,  the  dimensions  of  whose  flattery  were  stupendous. 
W  hen  the  old  lion  of  Dunbar  was  dead,  preaching  before  Charles  IL, 


South  railed  out  loudly  against  ^^thiit  beirgarly  haukrupt  fellow^* 
in  the  dirty  coat, — ‘‘  most  likely  not  paid  I'or/^  He  was  a  wivtelu  il 
time  server;  he  had  no  religion.  How  could  he  have  any,  who  com¬ 
pared  the  execution  of  Charles  1.  with  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  ? 
but  said,  the  execution  of  the  King  transcended  the  crucitixiou  in 
cruelty  and  crime ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  inert  ly  the  crucifixion  of 
Chiist,  but  ''the  crucifixion  of  Christianity  itself.’^  The  services  in 
wdiich  Baxter,  Owen,  Howe,  and  such  men  engaged,  he  describes 
again  and  again  as  "  hog  stye  worship,^^  and  all  their  prayers  as  "  a 
"  pious  snaffle  or  snuffle."'  Nor  have  his  works  any  great  value  in 
themselves;  he  is  said  to  be  willy;  his  writings  are  often  coarse, 
abusive;  they  no  doubt  made  the  people,  as  we  know  they  made  the 
King,  laugh,  but  there  is  no  legitimate  wit,  or  but  little,  and  never 
of  a  high  order.  Many  of  the  high  church  preachers  of  the  day  of 
South,  and  the  preceding  day,  receive  our  high  regards,  however  far 
we  maybe  from  them  in  their  ecclesiastical  jiolity,  or  even  theology; 
the  honours  which  have  been  })aid  to  South  are  simjdy  a  mistake. 
AVhat  good  things  he  said  bv  (dianco  and  occasion  are  buried  in  the 
crimes  of  his  speech,  which  w’cre  intentional  and  deliberate  ;  but  we 
have  said  too  much  of  the  coarse  old  turncoat.  Certainly,  while  W(*, 
can  lay  our  hands  on  Lancelot  Audrewes,  John  J)oune,  Mark  Braid'., 
or  Taylor,  or  even  Tillotson,  or  Atterbury,  old  South  may  sleep,  fur 
us,  in  prebendal  stall.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  that  none  of  those 
passages  which  give  the  exceptions  we  have  taken  lo  the  writings  of 
South  stain  the  pages  of  the  volume  before  us.  The  memoir  tells 
us  all  we  w’ant  to  know’  about  one  whose  life  simply  had  nothing  in 
it,  who  studied  his  own  intiTests  and  secured  them.  As  no  noble 
sentiments  illuminate  his  jiages,  so  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any 
noble  deeds  should  illuminate  his  life. 

/^IIINA,  The  Counh'i/y  H'nslori/,  and  People — (Religious  Tract 
^  Society) — is  a  volume  of  that  admirable  geographical  series 
we  have  so  often  commended — brief  but  comprehensive,  seeming  to 
say  everything  that  the  ordinary  reader  can  want  to  know,  distinctly 
guiding  the  way  to  those  wdio  want  to  know’  more,  and  telling  every¬ 
thing  brightly  and  readably. 

SO  far  as  we  have  read  Pompoma  ;  or  the  Gof^pel  in  Co'suPs  House¬ 
hold.  By  Mrs.  Wehb^  Author  of  Naomi Alypius  (f 
Tagaste  ” — (Religious  Tract  Society) — it  seems  to  us  even  far  more 
interesting  than  the  last  of  Mrs.  Webb's  similar  semi-historic  scenes. 
The  subject  of  this  volume  is  very  interesting.  Is’or  is  this  the 
first  time  it  has  been  touclicd  in  tictiou — Ancient  Britain,  and 
Ancient  Rome,  there  is  plenty  of  food  for  the  imagination,  and 
much  that  mav  lighten  the  w’avs  ol  historv.  lo  a  young  mind,  the 
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scenes  are  well  conceived,  the  characters  well  drawn ;  in  fact,  we 
have  here  a  beautiful  portfolio  of  crayon  sketches,  in  which  pen  and 
pencil  seek  to  improve  mind  and  heart,  faith  and  life. 

Those  who  seek  to  add  to  the  Sunday  Scliool  or  Cottage  Library 
will  fiiul  ])leasant  and  suitable  books  in  Jessica’s  First  Prayer. 
Hy  the  Author  of  Ferns  Hollow P  Life’s  Battle  Lost  and  IJ'on, 
or  Robert  Jofs  Victory.  Banie  Buckle  and  her  Pet  Johnny y  a 
Story  for  Little  Children — all  Religious  Tract  Society. 

OHARP  arrows  of  the  mighty/^  words  ^Mike  goads ‘^accept- 
^  able  words,^*  fastened  by  the  Master  of  assemblies.’’  Surely 
we  cannot  say  much  more  than  this  of  Simple  Truth  Spoken  to 
Working  People.  By  Norman  Macleod,  D.D. —  (Alexander 
Strahan).  And  Our  Father's  Business.  By  Thomas  Guthrie, 
D.D. — (Alexander  Strahan.)  —  What  these  writers  can  do  our 
readers  know,  and  how  they  do  it ;  point,  plainness,  illustrating, 
clearness,  they  are  all  to  be  met  here. 


IX  every  sense  a  book  for  Pible  students,  and  a  book  no  real  Bible 
student  should  be  witliout  is,  A  Suygestire  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  on  an  Original  Plan.  St.  Luke,  l  ot.  1.  By  Rec. 
//'.  11.  1  an  Doren.  Chicago,  Illinois. — (R.  1).  Dickenson.)  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  suggestive  coiniueutary,  and  every  variety  of  suggestion. 
The  author  or  compiler  holds  up  every  text  and  every  word,  and 
makes  it  to  retlcct  many  colours,  and  lights,  and  readings  to  the 
mind.  The  small  volume  contains  a  vast  library  of  condensed 
reading  ;  it  is  a  book  for  use,  for  resereiice ;  it  is  a  guide  to  critical 
and  theological  bookshelves.  The  present  volume  must  coimnand  a 
large  circulation,  and  every  possessor  of  it  will  look  forward  with 
earnestness  to  the  continuation  and  completion  of  the  work. 


TIlllE  Imprecatory  Psalms.  Six  Lectures,  ivith  other  Discourses, 
delivered  at  Bacay,  Lancashire,  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Bertram, 
Fdilor  of  Parable  or  Divine  Poesy.” — (Eliot  Stock.) — These  in¬ 
teresting  little  discourses  are  rather  such  as  wc  might  expect  from 
the  ])ulpit  than  from  the  press,  they  are  hortative,  pictorial  and  rhe¬ 
torical.  But  Mr.  Bertram  has  all  the  sutlicient  knowledge  and  power 
to  have  dealt  with  his  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  given  us 
an  exhaustive  critical  essay  upon  what  to  many  is,  and  has  been,  a 
vexed  and  diliicult  (pieslion.  Idle  imprecatory  Psalms,  and  other 
like  portions  of  Scripture,  have  been  regarded  as  full  of  difliculties  to 
belict,  and  yet  we  live  in  a  world  where  lightnings  and  pestilences 
rage,  aud  \yherc  death  reigns,  and  we  include  in  our  faith  a  realm  of 
future  punishment,  and  we  believe  that  holy  men,  David  chielly,  in 
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this  connection  of  thought,  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  But  one  principle  of  interpretation  will  not  meet  every 
difficulty.  No  douut  some  are  prophetic  and  declaratory,  but  most 
may  be  justified  as  expressions  of  virtuous  and  holy  anger.  Tholiick 
indeed  thinks  that  often  we  liave  unholy  personal  feeling  minglml 
with  godly  zeal,  like  that  thirst  for  vengeance  in  James  and  dohn, 
eondemneil  by  our  Lord,  but  surely  a  resort  to  sueli  an  apology 
arises  from  quite  inadequate  and  incomplete  views  of  Divitie  truth, 
and  the  issues  and  intentions  of  the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ.  Dr. 
Edwards  Dark,  of  Andover,  thought  that  the  imprecatory  Bsaims 
might  be  held  up  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Southern  rebellion, 
and  his  paper  bearing  this  title  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ami 
comprehensive  contributions  to  this  department  of  sacred  study.  It 
is  rather  dreadful  to  hear  a  modern  divine  saying, — 

Many  an  amiable  Christian  reads  some  of  these  scriptures  with  a 
half-closed  eye.  The  Imprecatory  Psalms,  in  a  special  manner,  are 
thought  to  le  ill-suited  for  modern  times.  They  may  have  had  their 
use  as  a  war- trumpet  in  the  shock  of  an  ancient  battle,  when  the  soldiers 
of  Israel  were  not  ripe  for  gentler  wmrds ;  but  it  is  imagined  that  we 
are  to  look  upon  them  now  as  we  gaze  at  the  helmets  and  coats  of  mail 
which  are  hung  np  in  tiio  museum  of  anticpiities.  There  are  crises, 
however,  wliicli  l)ring  out  tlie  hiddrui  uses  of  such  parts  of  tin;  llil)le  as 
had  seemed  to  ho  antiquated.  Since  the  eommeiKjemont  of  the  present 
rebellion,  the  luqrroeatory  Psalms  have  gained  a  new  meaning  in  ll»c 
view  of  men  who  had  been  wont  to  regard  them  as  uncliristian.  iNow 
the  red  planet  Mars,  which  had  been  unnoticed  in  our  iiorizon,  lias  re¬ 
appeared.  The  lost  byiiins  have  been  found  again,  it  is  a  new  proof 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  JUble,  that  so  many  of  its  forgotteu  teachings 
have  been  eomineuded  to  our  regard  by  the  martial  scenes  of  the  day. 

And  again  Dr.  Park  says: — 

Some  professed  friends  of  the  Bible  have  confined  their  view  to  its 
unqualified  commendations  of  the  gentle  virtues  and  have  been  thus 
allured  into  an  incomplete  form  of  ethics.  They  forbid  all  war,  because 
we  arc  told  to  volunteer  our  escort  of  two  miles  for  a  usurper  who  <ie- 
inanded  onl}'  one  mile.  They  disapprove  of  eajiital  punishim'nt,  because 
we  should  turn  the  other  clieek  to  him  who  has  already  smithui  u«  on 
oiK'  cheek.  They  disallow  family  juinishment,  and  corporeal  ])uni8h- 
inont,  and  all  punishment.  But  where  are  the  Imprecufonj  i'saltUH  ? 
These  old  songs  were  written  with  the  design  of  suggesting  cerlaiii 
conservative  truths  to  ?/.9.  Their  sentiment  wais  arrayed  in  hurning 
words,  in  order  to  llasli  upon  our  eyes  a  light  wliich  we  must  look  at, 
whether  we  will  or  not.  They  were  uttered  with  a  rousing  emphasis, 
which  was  intended  to  arri’St  our  jirogress  toward  a  one-sided  viitiie, 
and  to  UKihe  iis  consider,  willing  or  unwilling,  that  the  element  ot 
justice  is  involv(*d  in  a  complete  love.  It  we  disjoin  the  tenderer 
mandates,  wTiich  arc  uinpialihed,  trom  the  sterner  inundates,  which  aro 
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also  unqualified,  and  if  we  persevere  in  keeping  them  dissevered,  and  in 
clinging  to  the  gentle  while  we  recoil  from  the  severe,  we  throw  away 
one  half  of  the  truth  ;  we  lose  our  equilibrium  ;  we  extend  a  reasonable 
clemency  into  an  unscriptural  effeminacy ;  wdiat  was  intended  to  foster  a 
principle  of  benevolence,  we  pervert  into  an  excuse  for  an  easy  good 
nature.  This  womanish  kindness  may  in  still  times  be  a  lovely  instinct, 
but  in  times  of  peril  it  may  ruin  the  commonwealth.  It  has  no  moral 
ground.  It  is  an  impulse  rather  than  a  principle.  Therefore  let  us  not 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  outgrown  the  main  use  of  the  Imprecatory 
Psalms.  They  are  needed  when  the  souls  of  men  are  tried.  They  prove 
the  inspiration  of  that  volume  which  was  designed  as  for  all  men,  so  for 
those  men  who  arc  bleeding  under  injuries,  and  who  can  relieve  them¬ 
selves  by  timely  courage,  and  who  ought  to  come  straight  up  to  their 
duty  of  self-defence.  At  the  present  day,  when  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
astonish  the  advocates  of  a  despotic  government  by  demonstrating  the 
power  of  republican  institutions,  and  when  it  is  also  possible  for  us  to 
exemplify  the  weakness  of  these  institutions,  and  to  impair  their  credit 
throughout  the  world,  we  need  the  stimulus  of  these  Psalms.  Their 
voice  comes  to  us  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  calling  us  back  from  a 
pusillanimous  non-resistance  ;  an  emasculated  love  of  peace  rather  than 
of  right;  a  compassion  for  the  criminal  rather  than  for  the  victims  of 
his  crime  ;  a  gentleness  toward  those  who  do  wrong,  but  an  indiflerenec 
toward  those  who  6v///tr  wrong.  The  religion  of  some  men  consists  in 
a  pity  for  all  except  the  virtuous,  trembling  poor. 

But  the  question  is  not  how  far  these  imprecations  are  human. 
That  they  are  human  enough  we  know,  that  there  is  even  a  noble 
and  a  comparatively  pure  and  unselfish  human  element  which  might 
employ  them,  but  how  far  can  they  be  found  to  be  divine,  and  how 
far  being  divine  can  they  be  separated  from  that  which  seems  merely 
malignant,  criticism  and  historical  exegesis  and  analogy,  and  human 
feeling  in  its  exalted  ideas  seeking  their  realization  in  the  more  stern 
attributes  of  justice,  and  even  vengeance,  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Ber¬ 
tram  has  not  followed  out  the  suggestions  of  his  mind  into  such 
moods  and  methods  of  inquiry  and  illustration  in  the  paper  we  have 
already  quoted.  Dr.  Park  says  ; — 

Dr.  William  E.  Channing  once  remarked,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Imprecatory  Songs  may  be  indicated  by  the  tones  of  voice  in  which  they 
are  uttered.  If  rehearsed  with  harsh  accents,  they  express  a  malig¬ 
nity  which  the  inspired  men  did  not  feel.  If  recited  in  sympathetic 
intonations,  they  may  signify  a  desire  for  that  dispensation  of  Provi¬ 
dence  which  must  include  some  causes  of  grief,  but  will  certainly  pre¬ 
clude  more  causes  of  deeper  grief.  Our  pitying  accents  may  intimate 
that  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  was  praying  for  the  less  of  two  grievances, 
one  of  which  must  needs  come  ;  and  not  for  the  grievance,  as  such,  but 
for  an  advantage  which  is  tied  to  some  necessary  drawback  ;  for  a  rain¬ 
bow  which  spaus  a  dark  cloud ;  for  a  sunset  which  precedes  a  sombre 
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twilight ;  for  a  rest  which  presupposes  hard  work ;  a  victory  which 
implies  a  war;  a  resurrection  which  follows  a  death.  ITo  does  not 
check  his  song  in  order  te  analyze  his  words,  and  distiuguish  between 
the  evil  **in  itself  considered,  and  the  good  all  things  considered ;  ” 
but  our  elocution  must  breathe  out  this  analysis  for  him  when,  in  ths 
choked  utterance  of  grief,  he  asks  for  justice  to  malefuetors  : 


1 


*  Let  them  be  as  chalT  before  the  wind  : — 

Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slippery  : — 

Let  destruction  come  upon  them  at  unawares. 
And  let  tlie  net  which  they  have  hid  catch  them  ; 
Into  that  very  destruction  let  them  fall.*’ 


“*  I  note  these  melanclioly  scenes  in  my  prayer;  but  these  are  not  the 
end  for  which  1  pray.  My  desires  fly  above  them,  and  alight  on  the  glory 
of  the  Most  High  as  it  blooms  out  in  His  giving  shelter  to  the  weary.  *1 
do  name  tliese  mournful  apj)endages  to  tlic  blessing  which  1  crave  ;  but 
my  affections  leap  above  them,  and  rest  on  tlic  comfort  of  every  man  who 
can  say  :  “  For  I  am  thy  serranfF  “  Itvcnasv  1  folltnc  that  which  yood  is." 
The  aim  of  my  entreaty  is  the  honour  of  Him  who  Jits  llis  dispensations 
to  the  needs  of  the  race  ;  who  makes  His  rew  ards  exact,  apt,  appropriate, 
pertinent ;  and  thus  cheers  the  virtuous  man  in  his  ways  of  pleasantness. 
Therefore  I  go  on  with  my  song  : 


“  ‘  But  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  the  Lord  : 

All  my  bones  shall  say, 

Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee, 

Which  deliverest  the  afflicted  from  him  that  is  too  strong  for  him,’” 


But  fliroughout  all  criticism  it  seems  easier  to  say  thus — men  in 
all  ages  have  felt  and  thought  thus ;  their  language  has  moved 
beneath  tlic  influence  of  patriotic  passion — than  to  prove  that  sncli 
feelings  may  have  been  stirred^  and  received  tlie  reflection  of  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  When  we  arc  told  that, 

While  delivering  a  patriotic  address  in  Boston,  on  the  IGth  of  October 
1861,  Hon.  Echvnrd  Everett  gave  a  startling  narrative  of  the  miseries 
Avliich  have  been  inflicted  on  our  land  by  eight  or  ton  lenders  of  the 
Southern  rebellion.  When  he  had  quickened  his  auditors  into  a  beflt- 
liug  sympathy  for  the  injured  people,  he  gave  vent  to  the  words: 

“  Is  there  not  some  hidden  curse, 

Some  chosen  thunder  in  the  stores  of  heaven. 

Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man, 

That  seeks  bis  greatness  in  his  country’s  ruin  ?*’ 


We  are  informed  that  at  the  recital  of  these  verses,  the  thrill  of  the 
assembly  w  as  well  nigh  unprecedented  ;  the  “  running  fire  of  applause,’* 
which  had  been  elicited  by  previous  words  of  the  orator,  now  “  hui-st 
into  a  volcano  of  enthusiasm.”  Such  verses  demand  that  he  who  re¬ 
hearses  them,  should  feel  the  tenderest  pity  for  those  who  are  sutfering 
roin  the  ambition  of  traitors.  So  unless  our  sympathies  bo  aroused  for 
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the  bleeding  Protestants,  we  revolt  from  the  flonnet  of  Milton  **  on  the 
late  Massacre  in  Piedmont  ”  : 

“  Avengey  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

Ev’n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 

When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 

Forget 

We  remember  the  Town  Hall  at  Birmingham,  full  of  people,  packed 
to  tlie  windows  and  doors,  some  years  since,  when  there  was  some 
insane  thought  and  fear  of  a  French  invasion  of  our  country  by  the 
present  Emperor  of  France ;  Mr.  George  Dawson,  in  closing  his 
speech,  exclaimed,  Come  on,  Macduff,  and —  he  w^as  not  permitted 
to  close  his  quotation,  the  frantic  audience  burst  forth  in  a  volcano 
of  applause.  Such  things  arc  possible  enough,  are  they  therefore 
diviuc  ?  Dr.  Park  says,  remarking  upon 

Psalm  lix.  2,  4,  13,  15.  ‘‘  They  had  to  w'ander  about  when  evening 

came,  having  lost  the  prey,  and,  hungry,  w^ake  through  the  night.” — 
Tholuck.  In  the  same  way,  we  are  eager  to  deprive  our  enemies  of 
the  armour  which  they  use  against  us,  and  j'ct  are  ready  to  censure 
David  for  entreating  that  his  foes  may  he  deprived  of  the  weapons  which 
they  used  against  the  righteous.  We  forget  that,  as  he  compares  his 
adversaries  to  lionsy  rhetorical  propriety  requires  him  to  represent  them 
as  using  the  deadly  instruments  of  lions;  and,  in  consistency  with  this 
oriental  figure,  he  prays,  ‘‘OGod,  break  their  teeth  in  their  mouth ; 
the  tusks  of  the  young  lions  break  in  pieces,  0  Lord.”  Should  the 
Psalmist  have  prayed  that  the  young  lions  be  deprived  of  their  arrows 
and  swords  ? 

We  must  not  reason  in  this  way.  These  Psalms  are  also,  with 
the  other  portions  of  the  Book,  Divine  utterances ;  they  are  revela¬ 
tions  of  attributes,  and  consequently  of  the  Divine  character.  As  we 
have  said  just  now,  the  fact  that  the  verbs  through  which  these  emo¬ 
tions  act  and  speak  are  imperative  and  not  indicative,  does  not 
impair  the  feeling  that  they  arc  very  much  prophetic  and  declarative 
enunciations  of  consequences  of  disobedience  and  hostility  to  the 
Divine  will.  We  can  with  truth,  therefore,  speak  of  this  little 
volume  of  Mr.  Bertram's  as  interesting  and  illustrative,  but  we  fear 
we  cannot  congratulate  him  on  having  touched,  or  very  distinctly 
apprehended,  either  the  divine  or  human  difficulties  underlying  these 
frequently  fearful  imprecations ;  and  the  remarks  we  have  made,  and 
the  quotations  which  we  have  presented  to  our  readers  from  Dr. 
Edwards  Park,  will,  perhaps,  serve  rather  to  illuminate  and  give  the 
width  of  the  difficulty  itself  than  to  show’  how’  far  Mr.  Bertram's 
little  book  is  a  light  before  which  the  difficulty  recedes. 
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have  received,  and  with  real  pleasure  and  thankfulness,  the 
’7  second  instalment  of  two  volumes  of  Messrs.  Clark^s  great 
undertaking,  Ante^Nicene  Chrktian  Library,  VoL  ILL — The  Writings 
of  Tatian  and  Theojikilus;  and  the  Clementine  liecognitions. 
Translated  by  Rev,  B,  F.  P ratten,  Rev.  Marcus  Bods.,  M.A.,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  Smith  B.D.  J  ol  IF. — The  writings  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Translated  by  Rev.  IFm.  Wilson,  jf.A.  Vol.  /. 
(T.  and  T.  Clark).  Unable  to  do  more  than  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  these  valuable  and  most  interesting  renderings  of  patristic 
learning,  we  commend  them  heartily  to  the  notice  of  those  students 
to  whom  they  are  yet  unknown,  and  who  may  be  either  indisj)08ed 
or  unable  to  toil  through  the  originals,  although  even  these  it  is  nof 
always  easy  to  obtain  even  w’hen  the  scholarship  is  sufficient  to  com 
mand  the  opening  of  the  pages.  The  study  of  Clement  will  at  this 
moment  be  especially  interesting  to  those  students  to  whom  Church 
tradition  is  of  any  weight.  The  volumes  are  elegant  in  their  appear¬ 
ance,  cheap,  and  seem  to  be  edited  with  great  ability. 

IN  Christ  and  Christendom.  By  E.  II.  Plumptre,  M.  A.  Prebendary 
of  St.  PauCs,  ^c.,  ^c.  The  Boyle  Lectures  for  the  year  1 860. 
(Alexander  Strahan.) — we  have  another  of  those  works  which  show 
how  the  person  of  Christ  commands  and  engages  the  attention  of 
men  in  our  age.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  introduction  of 
Christendom  into  the  designation  of  the  book,  would  imply  some 
review  of  the  present  aspect  of  Christendom  and  of  churches  in  their 
relation  to  Christ  and  the  prevalence  of  faith  in  Him  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  appear,  and  the  subject  of  the  volume  is  the  Christ 
alone.  On  all  hands  Christ  is  becoming  to  thoughtful  minds  the 
object  of  profoundest  thought  and  interest ;  never  was  there  a  more 
extraordinary  allusion  than  that  sentiment  expressed  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  German,  we  believe,  now  half  a  century  since 

One  thought,  0  Jesus !  tills  me  with  alarm, 

’  Tis  that  Thy  name  is  vanishing  from  the  earth. 

Assuredly  there  are  at  present  no  signs  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
hope,  or  surmise,  or  prophecy.  Much  more  proi)hetic  was  the 
taunt  of  Strauss,  which  seems  to  come,  as  Mr.  Plumptre  well  says, 
from  the  very  lips  of  Mephistopheles.^^  We  believe  it  is  quite 
thirty  years  since  Strauss  said  ^'thc  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  the 
**  snare  in  which  the  theology  of  our  time  is  destined  to  be  taken  and 
“  destroyed.'^  What  the  theology  of  our  time  is,  we  perhaps  scarcely 
know,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  a 
snare  in  which  a  good  many  theologies  of  our  times,  and  perhaps 
other  things  also,  are  likely  to  be  taken  and  destroyed ;  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  the  two  great  opposite  poles  of  modern  thought  are 
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the  denial  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ ; 
the  northern  and  southern  poles  of  the  world,  human  life,  and  the 
Infinite ;  so  that  the  one  is  set  over  against  the  other.  Men  say, 
all  things  come  by  nature,  there  is  no  5«j;^niatural ;  but  then  how 
did  Clirist  come  ?  This  has  been  felt  to  be  the  one  inextricable 
difiiculty,  and  Strauss,  Renan,  and  others  have  felt  it,  and  the  aim 
of  their  truly  ridiculous  efforts  has  been  with  the  chief  end  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  fact  of  such  a  history  as  that  of  Christ  with  the  denial  of 
the  supernatural.  Through  the  furnace  seven  times  hoi,  which  they 
have  kindled,  the  son  of  God  walks,  and  a  child  competent  to  reason 
at  all  sees  that  not  oidy  tlie  person  is  unconsumed,  but  that  not  even 
a  thread  of  the  holy  garments  is  touched  by  the  criticism.  We 
think  so  highly  of  Mr.  Plum])tre^s  powers,  of  his  general  knowledge 
and  attainment,  of  his  general,  width  of  view,  if  not  of  his  nice  and 
refining  power  of  criticism,  that  we  really  wish  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  excellent  book  deeper  and  broader ;  it  seems  to  be 
something  like  a  resume,  and  a  very  interesting  and  able  one,  of 
what  has  been  said  lately  about  Christ.  Christology,  which  some 
time  since  seemed,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  a  term  defining  rather  the 
doctrines  of  the  schoolmen  and  others  about  the  person  of  Christ  and 
the  results  of  His  life  and  works  scientifically  and  dogmatically 
regarded,  must  now  be  extended  to  include  those  aspects  of  His 
actual  life  in  which  different  historians  have  beheld  Him ;  when  those 
views  are  the  result  of  a  real  life,  thought,  and  apprehension,  it  must 
be  desirable  that  we  should  know  them,  and  be  able  to  realise  them. 
We  wish  that  some  writer  like  Mr.  Plum})tre  would  give  to  us  some 
real  resume.  We  have  made  too  much  noise  about  Strauss,  Renan, 
iV'c.,  &c., meantime,  there  are  many  others,  great,  scholarly,  and  able,  of 
whom  we  know  little  or  nothing.  We  are  surprised,  in  Mr.  Plurnptre^s 
book,  in  the  appendix,  “  On  Recent  Lives  of  Jesus, to  sec  no  notice 
of  the  voluminous  works  of  Sepp,  or  Priedlier,  or  Ewald.  By  HarCy 
on  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  page,  we  suppose  we  are  to  read 
a  misprint  for  llasCy  but  of  that  singularly  able  book  we  have  no  ac¬ 
count,  and  Lichtenstein,  and  Hoffman,  and  the  still  later  lives  of 
Schenkel,  and  the  posthumous  work  of  Schliermacher.  Now,  to 
know  these  well,  supposes  that  facility  in  reading  the  Germans  which 
we  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Plumptre  possesses  ;  and  to  take  these  many 
volumes  and  to  reduce  each  view  of  our  Lord’s  life  to  a  coup  d^ccily 
would  be  a  delightful  gain  to  us,  and  to  multitudes  of  readers,  and 
would,  we  believe,  exhibit  the  grandeur  of  view,  and  the  harmony 
and  oneness  of  all,  resulting  from  such  a  deliberate,  scholarly,  and 
thoughtful  review  of  the  infinitely  impressive  story.  As  Mr.  Plump¬ 
tre  has  devoted  a  lengthy  appendix  to  recent  lives  of  Christ,  we  are 
surprised  that  he  has  only  looked  at  Paulus,  Neander  and  others, 
known  to  all  readers,  omitting  all  reference  to  these,  of  whom  all 
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readers  would  want  to  know  more,  nor  do  we  think  that  Mr.  Plumj). 
trc  has  dwelt  so  lengthily^  as  we  might  have  expected  he  would  have 
done,  on  the  apocryphal  gospels,  and  the  immense  negative  evidence 
they  furnish  for  the  inspiration  and  divine  credibility  of  those  we 
regard  as  the  authentic  stories  of  the  life  of  Christ.*  It  has  been 
truly  said,  that  in  these  apocryphal  books  we  enter  into  and  breathe 
altogether  another  atmosphere,  that  which  has  been  noticed  in  the 
elder  A])ocrypha  is  noticeable  here.  There  is  no  sobriety,  nothing 
that  looks  like  divine  order  ;  we  enter  a  realm  of  wizzardry  and  en¬ 
chantment.  How,  for  instance,  as  the  infant  Jesus  on  the  bosom  of 
Mary  is  going  down  with  Joseph  into  Egypt,  as  in  the  desert  they 
seek  repose  in  a  cavT,  dragons  fly  out,  and  Jesus,  the  infant,  lcaj)s 
from  his  mother's  breast,  whereupon  all  the  dragons  fawn  upon  and 
worship  Him.  Lions  and  wild  beasts  go  before  them  to  point  out 
the  way.  When  He  is  thirsty  and  hungry  lie  commands  a  ])ahn 
tree  to  bend  down  its  boughs,  laden  with  fruit,  and  causes  a  foun¬ 
tain  to  gush  forth  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  According  to  some  of 
these  apocryphal  gospels,  Christ  moved  about  like  a  knight,  or  om*. 
of  the  beneticent  genii  frightening  robbers,  and  freeing  enchanted 
people  from  malignant  demons.  He  made  birds  out  of  clay,  and 
they  flew  away  singing;  He  improves  Joseph's  bad  carpentcry;  and 
makes  it  perfect  without  any  tools.  The  miracle  of  the  live,  or  tlie 
seven  loaves  is  cpiite  transcended,  for  He  feeds  all  the  j)oor  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  place  out  of  a  kernel  of  fruit ;  and  a  ])iece  of  His  garment  sav(s 
a  boy  from  burning  and  drowning.  We  have  all  the  wild  thama- 
lurgic  wonders  of  a  whole  Golden  Legend,  and  Longfellow  has  not 
exempted  the  marvels  of  the  story,  when  he  introduces  (flirist  at 
school,  and  the  Rabbi  catechising  Judas  Iscariot  and  Jesus  on  the 
same  form  : — 


RARni. 

I  am  the  Kabbi  Ben  Israel, 

Throughout  this  village  known  full  well, 
And,  as  my  scholars  all  will  tell, 
Learned  in  things  divine; 

The  Kabala  and  Talmud  hoar 
Than  all  the  prophets  prize  1  more, 

For  water  is  all  Bible  lore, 

But  Mishna  is  strong  wine. 

My  fame  extends  from  West  to  East, 
And  always,  at  the  Purim  feast. 


•  We  hope  to  devote  a  paper  to  some  account  of  the  popular  and  moat 
readable  and  portable  compendium  recently  published,  which  we  may 
commend  to  all  our  readers  who  desire  to  inquire  this  way,  7 he  Aporrt/- 
phal  Gospels,  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  Jfistorg  of  Christ,  trann^ 
lated  from  the  originals  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  &c.,  &c.  By  B.  Ilarrn* 
Cowper  (Williams  and  Norgatc). 
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I  am  as  drunk  as  any  beast 
That  wallows  in  his  sty  ! 

The  wine  it  so  elatetli  me, 

That  I  no  diflerence  can  sec 
Between  “  Accursed  Haman  be  ! 

And  “  Blessed  be  Mordecai ! 

Come  hither,  J  udas  Iscariot, 

Say,  if  thy  lesson  thou  hast  got 
From  the  Rabbinical  Book  or  not. 

Why  howl  the  dogs  at  night  ? 

JUDAS. 

In  the  Rabbinical  Book,  it  saith. 

The  dogs  howl,  when  with  icy  breath 
Great  Sammacl,  the  Angel  of  Death, 

Takes  through  the  town  his  flight ! 

RABBI. 

Well,  boy !  now  say,  if  thou  art  wise. 

When  the  Angel  of  Death,  who  is  full  of  eyes, 
Comes  where  a  sick  man  dying  lies, 

W^hat  doth  he  to  the  wight  ? 

JUDAS. 

lie  stands  beside  him,  dark  and  tall. 

Holding  a  sword,  from  which  doth  fall 
Into  his  mouth  a  drop  of  gall, 

And  so  he  turneth  white. 

RABBI. 

And  now,  my  Judas,  say  to  me 
What  the  great  Voices  Four  may  be, 

That  quite  across  the  world  do  flee. 

And  are  not  heard  by  men  ? 

JUDAS. 

The  Voice  of  the  Sun  in  heaven’s  dome. 

The  Voice  of  the  Murmuring  of  Rome, 

The  Voice  of  a  Soul  that  goeth  home. 

And  the  Angel  of  the  Rain  ! 

RABBI. 

Well  have  ye  answered  every  one ! 

Now,  little  Jesus,  the  carpenter’s  son, 

Let  us  see  how  thy  task  is  done. 

Canst  thou  thy  letters  say  ? 

JESUS. 

Aleph. 

RABBI. 

What  next  ?  Do  not  stop  yet  ? 

Go  on  with  all  the  alphabet, 
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Coine,  Alepli,  Beth  ;  dost  thou  forget  ? 

Cock *8  soul !  thou’dst  rather  play  ! 

JESUS. 

NVhat  Alcph  means  I  fain  would  know, 

Before  I  any  farther  go  ! 

KABBI. 

O,  by  Saint  Peter !  wouldst  thou  so  ? 

Come  hither,  boy  to  me. 

As  surely  as  the  letter  Jod 
Once  cried  aloud,  and  spake  to  God, 

So  surely  shalt  thou  feel  this  rod, 

And  punished  shalt  thou  be  ? 

Here  Kabbi  Ben  Israel  shall  lift  up  his  rod  to  strike  Jesus,  and  his 

right  arm  shall  he  jmralgzed. 

Mr.  Plumptre  refers  to  some  of  these  fables,  especially  to  those  of 
the  Virgin,  the  Descent  into  Hell,  &c.,  &c.  Now  these  apocrypha 
arc  not  without  their  absolute  and  positive  testimony,  as  to  what 
was  the  impression  of  Christ,  and  about  Christ,  in  the  day  immedi¬ 
ately  subsequent  to  His  owm.  Man  is  w’onderful  in  this  way;  give 
him  only  the  gossamer  of  a  wonder  to  ride  upon,  and  we  know  w  hat 
a  universe  of  marvels  out  of  himself  he  instantly  creates.  But  how 
do  we  aecount  for  it  that  the  Gospels  arc  entirely  free  from  all  this 
Talmudistic  nonsense  ?  that  all  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  seem  to  be 
so  immediately  related  to  highest  uses  and  truths?  How  is  it  that 
this  myth,  in  which  we  believe,  is  so  utterly  separated  from  that  long 
chain  and  succession  of  myths  wdiich,  even  while  we  surrender 
gladly  to  the  great  myth-destroyer,  do  not  hide  away  without  giving 
a  bond  of  homage  to  Him  who  was  essential  truth  ?  Not  for  the 
])urpose  of  merely  expressing  that  superior  knowledge  which  re¬ 
viewers  are  supposed  to  delight  to  show,  but  from  a  feeling  that 
even  they  might  be  dilated  upon  to  advantage,  do  we  wish  that  Mr. 
Plumptre  had  entered  more  keenly  into  their  analysis  in  his  lecture, 
entitled  The  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Christ.’’  We  must  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  through  the  pages  of  this  interesting  book  ;  it  is  a 
happy,  easy  introduction  to  closer  and  severer  studies.  We  cannot 
but  feel  there  is  much  beauty  in  the  title  of  the  first  lecture,  Cravings 
after  Union,  and  Lives  of  Jesus”  it  suggests  to  us,  what  we  believe 
is  the  infinite  truth,  that  the  union  of  the  Church,  and  all  churches, 
and  all  Christian  people  is  in  Christ ;  in  a  lofty  faith  about  Him, 
w  hat  lie  was,  and  w  hat  He  did.  Our  cravings  after  union  will  be  the 
gnawing  of  unsatisfied  appetite  as  long  as  we  think  down  to  our 
churches,  ideas,  creeds,  sacraments,  and  infallibillities,  like  a  dance  of 
atoms  without  a  law  of  gravitation— if  we  may  conceive  the  incon¬ 
ceivable — like  the  palpitation  of  planets  and  spheres,  without  a  sum. 
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Scepticism  and  unr«»i  lies  all  along  that  road  of  seeking;  on  the 
contrary,  faiths  fall  into  proportion  and  harmony  when  they 
pant  upwards  to  Him.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Plumptre 
says : — 

Or  think  again  of  the  bearing  of  this  life,  so  human,  so  divine,  on  the 
questions  which  are  every  day  gaining  a  fresh  prominence  in  men’s 
minds  as  to  the  order  and  course  of  Nature.  Is  the  law  of  an  invari¬ 
able  succession  of  pheenomena  the  one  fact  beyond  which  w  e  cannot  go, 
the  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  ?  Do  we  reject  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  Will  presiding  over  all  successions,  expressing  itself  in  all 
laws,  as  belonging  only  to  the  earlier  stage  of  scientific  culture,  not 
coming  now  w’ithin  the  horizon  of  the  true  thinker  ?  Is  law  for  us 
identified  wuth  the  denial  of  will,  and  then  set  in  the  throne  left  vacant 
in  the  heavens,  and  worshipped  as  the  one  God  and  Lord  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ?  Or,  shrinking  from  this,  do  we  fall  back  into  the  older  scepti¬ 
cism  w’hich  plays  wdth  a  theory  of  probabilities,  and  pronounces  that 
the  credibility  of  an  alleged  miracle  must  always  be  less  probable  than 
the  credulity  or  fraud  of  those  who  report  it  ?  Or,  again,  rising  to  a 
higher  region,  do  we  rest  upon  the  thought  that  there  is  something 
unworthy  of  a  supreme  eternal  Will  in  acts  which  look  like  suspen¬ 
sions  of  an  appointed  order  to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies;  that,  just 
as  a  mechanism  of  human  structure  is  perfect  in  proportion  as  it  does 
not  depend  for  its  action  on  the  constant  guidance  or  interference  of  a 
human  will,  so  the  Divine  framework  of  the  universe,  assumed  to  be 
perfect  because  Divine,  must  go  on  for  ever,  if  it  did  not  start  from 
self-evolving  forces,  with  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning  ?  Or 
yet  once  more,  passing  from  what  men  affirm  or  reject  as  miraculous, 
can  we  recognize  the  presence  of  a  supreme  Mind,  w’isc  and  good,  in 
facts  w  hich  do  not  transcend  the  common  course  of  nature,  in  w  hich  we 
can  trace  effects  to  causes,  phenomena  to  law^s,  and,  in  part  at  least,  are 
able  to  forecast  the  future  ?  Is  Nature,  even  in  all  her  uniformity  of 
succession,  stamped  with  the  impress  of  a  Will  sovereign  and  super¬ 
natural  ?  I  do  not  say  that  the  difficulties  which  cluster  round  these 
questions  can  all  be  solved,  or  that  the  scientific  solution  of  them  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Gospel  history,  but  it  presents  some  thoughts  which 
help  us  to  struggle  onward  with  steadier  feet,  and  to  believe  where  we 
do  not  see.  The  life  of  Him  who  has  drawn  all  men  to  Him  by  the 
truth  and  holiness  of  His  nature,  who  has  given  mankind  (I  use  no 
other  word  than  might  be  used  by  one  farthest  removed  from  tho  faith 
of  His  disciples)  the  noblest  and  purest  of  all  creeds,  is  interwoven  wdth, 
and  inseparable  from,  the  supernatural.  Whatever  portions  of  the 
narrative  may  be  rejected  as  mythical  in  character  or  of  doubtful  origin, 
the  smallest  residuum  that  is  left  leaves  us  no  other  conception  than 
that  of  One  who,  at  least  believed  Himself,  and  was  believed  by  others, 
to  possess  a  wonder-working  power,  who  asserted  His  own  authority 
over  nature  in  word  and  act,  and  where  the  common  order  of  succession 
was  not  broken,  taught  men  to  believe  that  not  **one  sparrow  fell  to 
the  ground,’’  and  not  one  hair  of  their  head  should  perish,”  without 
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their  Father's  will.  If  this  belief  were  but  the  “  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision/* — if  the  higher  men’s  hopes,  the  deeper  their  trust,  the  closer 
their  nearness  to  what  we  have  learnt  to  think  of  as  the  Divine  life,  so 
much  the  farther  are  they  from  the  stern  reality  of  truth,— what  remains 
but  the  dreary  darkness  of  a  life  without  hope  and  without  God  ? 

Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.” 

iravTa  ytXwg  Ka\  Travra  Koviq  Ka\  iravra  to  /utfStv, 

The  one  refuge  from  the  terrible  Epicureanism  of  Lucretius,  or  the 
lower  sonsuousness  which  characterized  it  in  others,  is  taken  from  us. 
Why  should  w'o  continue  to  admire  the  teacher  who  lived  and  died  in 
a  delusion  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  life  leaves  on  us  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  not  only  the  loftiest  ideal,  but  the  most  real  and  living 
of  all  human  lives, — if  we  learn  to  believe  that  lie  was  neither  deceived 
Himself,  nor  the  worshipper  of  B.Deu8  quidam  decepto)\ — will  it  not  help 
us  to  endure  till  all  things  shall  bo  made  clear,  seeing  in  all  laws  that 
we  can  trace,  the  finger-prints  of  a  Divine  will,  owning  a  law  above 
the  law,  as  we  see  star  beyond  star  and  glory  beyond  glory,  but  believing 
that  there  is  one  supreme  Will  which  has  determined  all  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  that  from  that  Centro  and  Source  of  all  laws  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural  are  seen  as  one,  the  spiritual  and  the  material  as 
necessary  complements  of  each  other,  and  working  as  He  wills  ? 

We  regret  that  we  can  give  no  more  account  of  this  book  ;  but  for 
the  reasons  tve  have  mentioned,  we  hail  with  gratitude  and  gladness 
every  attempt,  more  or  less  powerful,  wliich  seems  to  call  men  away 
from  the  collisions  of  the  churches ;  or  from  the  unfathomable  glooms 
and  mysteries  of  natural  laws,  from  the  stupendous  s])ectacles  and 
complications  of  human  sorrow  and  wTctchedness,  to  that  serene 
light  embodied  in  a  life-saying,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  !  ” 

WE  have  received  Credihilia ;  or  Discourses  on  Questions  of 
Christian  Faith,  By  Her,  James  Cranlrooky  Edinburgh, — 
(Fullarton  and  Co.) — ^Ir.  Cranbrook,  of  course,  will  not  expect  that 
we  should  speak  with  favour  or  affection  of  his  book ;  speak  of  it 
with  respect  we  may,  as  of  everything  done  by  any  man  which  looks 
as  though  it  w’ere  real  to  him ;  but  Mr.  Cranbrook  ought  not  to 
write  books,  no  man  ought  to  write  books,  unless  he  be  a  mere 
bookseller^s  hack  and  compiler,  if  his  book  be  not  to  him  the 
house  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  which  he  can  with  confidence 
call  others  to  inhabit.  Mr.  Cranbrook  was,  we  understand,  an 
Unitarian  minister ;  then  he  became  a  Congregational  minister ; 
now  he  is  an  Unitarian  again,  or  something  more  or  less  than 
an  Unitarian,  and  all  this  in  the  small  space  of  some  four  or  five 
years — so  we  understand.  Mr.  Cranbrook  lives  on  a  weather¬ 
cock,  and  yet  talks  as  absolutely  as  if  his  house  were  founded  on  a 
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rock.  There  is  notliing  elevating  in  this  book ;  he  sits  lonely  and 
meditates,  like  a  Hindoo  Brahmin,  on  the  beauty  of  his  own  navel, 
which,  with  all  intensity  and  devotion,  he  surveys,  cultivating  the 
subjective  faculty ;  there  is  no  outward-bound,  Christward  view— 
and  we  would  freely  and  respectfully  say  to  Mr.  Cranbook,  Are  these 
views  so  precious  and  so  restful  that  a  book  must  be  written  about 
them,  and  the  world  inoculated  by  them?  There  is  a  truth  of 
vision,  and  a  truth  of  feeling,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  nature  to  have 
a  truth  of  vision  with  a  very  unhappy  life,  and  a  very  restless 
nature,  but  the  vision  rests  when  the  nature  is  able  to  attain  these. 
Our  settled  conviction  is,  that  views  like  Mr.  Cranbrook^s  give 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  A  sunny,  careless  temperament  may 
get  on  with  them,  but  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are 
broken  up,  and  the  time  of  grief  comes,  how  then  for  that  tempera¬ 
ment  ?  Mr.  Cranbrook's  Credibilia  is  a  mere  renunciation  of  the 
religion  of  nature;  to  him  there  seems  to  be  no  supernatural, 
nothing  over  and  beyond  man — man  makes  his  own  religion,  and 
worse  still,  is  his  own  religion.-  We  hope  we  do  not  misrender  Mr. 
Cranbrook,  we  surely  do  not  desire  to  do  so,  but  this  subjective 
religion,  this  unpersonal,  undenominative  thing  is  very  much  our 
abhorrence,  as  we  believe  it  a  dreadful  and  widespread  disease.  Mr. 
Cranbrook  is  certainly  a  thoughtful  man,  and  thoughtful  wu’iter ;  but 
he  must  forgive  us  for  saying  that  he  is  either  very  careless,  or  not 
honest  and  true.  When,  for  instance,  he  makes  our  faith  as  the 
answer  to  the  wants  of  the  soul,  to  turn  upon  the  pivot  of  our  know  ¬ 
ledge  of  the  correctness  of  the  text  of  our  Scripture  version,  he 
says ; — 

Well,  having  gone  through  this  immense  labour  of  investigating  the 
historical  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  h'ew 
Testament  and  been  satisfied,  say,  upon  the  whole,  w  ith  its  character, 
our  enquiries  would  have  only  just  begun.  For,  the  most  such  testi¬ 
mony  could  assure  us  of,  would  be  that,  these  books  w’ere  p'olaUy 
written  by  the  men  they  are  said  to  have  been  written  by ;  and  that, 
those  who  lived  in  the  second  century  and  onwards  ascribed  to  them  a 
certain  divine  authority.  We  should  then  have  to  take  up  the  books 
themselves  and  investigate  their  characteristics,  to  see  if  they  bear  out 
this  testimony.  And  such  an  investigation  requires  a  thorough  know’- 
ledge  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written,  a  thorough  know  ledge 
of  contemporary  literature — especially  cotemporary  religious  literature 
— a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  the  day,  of 
the  manners,  usages,  and  facts  of  the  century,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
It  requires,  too,  a  power  of  using,  reasoning,  upon  the  knowledge  so 
secured — in  sliort,  a  thorough  mastery  of  that  science  of  the  higher 
criticism  which  has  only  come  into  existence  of  late  years; 

Now,  what  ordinary  man,  of  no  special  training  in  such  enquiries, 
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has  the  ability  to  decide  such  questions  as  those  ?  or  the  time,  if  he  had 
the  ability  ?  And  besides,  are  we  to  wait  till  we  have  gone  through 
the  herculean  task,  before  we  worship  God,  and  attempt  to  render  Him 
the  service  which  is  His  due  ?  And  then,  recollect,  when  all  this  lias 
been  done,  and  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  wo  have  genuine  writings 
of  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  the  first  century — of  apostles  and  evangelists 
—there  remain  the  questions  of  the  inspiration  of  the  books,  and  of  tho 
doctrines  they  teach— questions  requiring  as  much  learning  and  as  much 
study  as  those  preliminary  ones. 

I  know,  indeed,  what  is  tho  usual  answer  to  all  this.  It  will  be  said, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  every  man  to  go  through  all  this  enquiry  for  him¬ 
self;  ho  may,  and  should  trust  the  conclusions  of  those  who  have  timo 
and  culture,  and  who  give  themselves  to  the  task.  But  then,  I  ask,  and 
the  men  of  intelligence  and  common  sense  in  tho  present  day  are  asking 
which  of  these  learned  investigators  are  we  to  trust }  They  come  to 
different  and  conflicting  conclusions.  One  school  says,  this  is  truth  ; 
another  school  says,  that  is  truth.  How  arc  wo  to  decide  which  wo 
ought  to  follow  ?  I  know  tho  way  people,  for  the  most  part,  do  decide  ; 
they  listen  to  a  preacher  who  touches  their  feelings,  and  then,  they  be¬ 
lieve  wholesale  all  the  preacher  asserts  to  be  truth.  I  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  insult  your  understanding  by  asking  if  that  be  the  thing  for  a 
rational  man  to  do. 

We  say  a  straw  shows  the  way  the  wind  blows,  and  a  passage  like 
this  reveals  to  us  Mr.  Crnnbrook’s  mode  of  searching  after  the  truth. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  a  bad  case  with  the  study  of  mathematics,  if  every 
boy  have  to  make  first  his  own  Euclid ;  for  arithmetic,  if  every  lad 
have  first  to  conceive  and  invent  his  own  numeration  table  ;  but  this 
is  the  real  meaning  of  this  subjective  religion.  What,  then,  are  we 
to  do  ?  Plainly,  accept  Euclid  and  the  numeration  table  as  revela¬ 
tion,  and  work  out  the  proof  of  their  truth  in  our  own  life.  Shades 
of  difference  in  texts,  supposing  they  exist,  do  not  at  all  interfere 
with  the  story  and  the  statement  of  what  the  Christ  was,  said,  and 
did.  The  soul  has  certain  wants  ;  as  long,  as  we  said  above,  as  we 
keep  on  studying  our  own  navel,  the  want  remains ;  but  look 
out,  and  look  up !  The  Christ  satisfies  ;  there  is  the  truth  of  vision 
while  life  is  still,  perhaps,  compelled  to  own  itself  very  often  sad  and 
unhappy  ;  happy  in  what  I  sec  there  ;  unhappy  in  what  I  feel  here. 
Instead  of  this,  what  does  Mr.  Cranbrook  recommend  ?  lie  says, 
referring  to  the  means  by  which  religious  j)cacc  may  be  found, — 

The  first  of  these  is  that  of  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  Church,  and  receiving  his  beliefs  upon  her  authority. 
There  is  logical  consistency  at  all  events  in  that ;  and  1  know  not  how 
some  Protestants  can  rebut  the  claims  to  such  submission  put  forth  by 
that  Church.  “  In  order  to  worship  God  acceptably,  you  must  believe 
truly  certain  doctrines  of  tho  Christian  faith,’’  says  tho  Roman  Catholic 
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Churcb.  Granted,  replies  the  Protestant.  But/’ says  the  Church, 

“  plain  men  have  not  the  ability  and  learning  to  investigate  the  ques¬ 
tions  upon  which  these  doctrines  depend.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  God 
lias  left  them  to  uncertainty  and  doubt.  He  has  provided  a  guide  for 
their  ignorance,  a  light  shining  upon  the  dark  path,  by  which  they  may 
be  led  in  safety — the  holy  Catholic  Church.  Bow  to  the  authority  of 
this  church,  and  you  will  find  peace. And  think  not,  brethren,  that 
it  is  only  the  weak-minded,  the  uncultivated,  and  silly  women  who  are 
giving  heed  to  this  siren  voice,  in  the  present  day.  Many  noble  minds, 
amongst  both  men  and  women,  driven  and  tossed  about  by  doubt,  seek¬ 
ing  certainty  of  doctrine  but  finding  none,  in  very  despair  have  yielded 
up  their  intelligence  and  conscience  to  her  control.  And  for  my  part, 
I  must  say,  we  had  better  to  do  this  than  give  ourselves  over  to  the 
dominion  of  any  one  man.  Submission  to  a  church,  yielding  up  one’s 
intellect  and  conscience  to  a  great,  ancient  corporation,  linked  on  by 
historical  associations  and  developments  to  some  of  the  grandest  and 
noblest  phases  of  human  existence,  is  far  less  degrading,  far  less  demo¬ 
ralizing,  than  yielding  up  one’s  intellect  and  conscience  to  a  parson, 
simply  because  that  parson’s  gift  of  speech  enables  him  to  touch  one’s 
heart. 

This  is  very  old,  and,  we  must  say,  a  coarse  way  of  putting  an 
old  thing.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Cranbrook  afterwards  expresses 
himself  strongly  enough  against  the  Romish  Church ;  but  as  we 
read  this  passage,  we  see  the  narrowness  and  limitation  of  his  own 
vision,  while  he  surely  must  know  that  he  is  unjust  to  those  whom 
he  calls  parsons,^^  and  who,  so  far  as  we  have  known,  excepting 
in  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England,  seem  to  us  quite  disposed 
to  allow  the  human  heart  and  mind  to  exercise  their  own  freedom, 
and  find  their  own  fountains  of  comfort,  while  assuredly  he  himself 
would  blame  them  if  they  conducted  their  hearers  to  some  sandy 
desert,  and  said, ''  Behold  1  there  is  water  here.^^  Mr.  Cranbrook’s 
book  is  a  neat,  compact,  and  thoughtful  little  compendium  of 
principles,  which  are  7iot  the  Christian  faith,  and  which  do  not 
make  up  Christ's  testament  to  his  Church. 
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Oi  ’me,  M.A.  Strahan,  77. 
Words  Old  and  New,  or  Gems 
from  the  Christian  Authorship 
of  all  Ages.  Selected  by  11. 
Bonar,  D.D.  Nisbet  and  Co.,  78. 
Animal  Sagacity.  Edited  by  Mrs. 

S.C.Hall.  S.W.rartridge,78. 
The  Mission  of  Great  Sutierings. 
By  Elihu  Burritt.  Sampson 
Low  and  Son,  78. 

The  Family  Treasury  of  Sunday 
Reading.  Edited  by  Rev.  A. 
(’amcron.  Nelson  and  Sons,  80. 
'I'he  Christian  Treasury.  John¬ 
stone  and  Hunter,  80. 

The  Children’s  Paper.  T.  Nelson 
and  Sons,  80. 

'I’he  Children’s  Prize.  Macintosh, 
80. 

The  Child’s  Companion.  Religious 
Tract  Society,  80. 

’fhe  Ante-Niccne  Christian  Li- 
,  brary.  Translations  of  the 
M  ritings  of  the  Fathers,  down 
to  .\.D.  325.  ICdited  by  the 
Kev.  Alexander  Roberts,  D.D., 
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and  James  Donaldson,  LL.D. 
T.  and  T.  Clark,  147. 

Christian  Dogmatics,  a  Com- 
])endium  of  the  Doctrines  oj 
Christianity.  By  Dr.  H. 
Martenson.  Translated  from 
the  German,  by  the  Rev.  AN'. 
Urwick,  M.A.  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

148. 

The  Biblical  Commentary  of  the 
Book  of  Job.  By  F.  Delitzseli, 
D.D.  T.  and  T.‘Clark,  1 18. 

The  Pulpit  Analyst.  F^ditcd  by 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  vol.  1. 
Jackson,  AValford,  and  Iloddcr, 

149. 

The  Sword  and  Trowel.  Edited 
by  C.  II.  Spurgeon,  1860. 
Passmore  and  Alabaster,  149. 
Sketches  of  Scripture  Characters. 
By  Kev.  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D. 
Johnstone,  Hunter,  and  Co.,  150. 
The  Domestic  Circle.  By  Rev. 
J  ohn  Thomson ,  Paisley.  J  ohn- 
stone.  Hunter,  and  Co.,  150. 
Rest  in  Jesus.  By  Rev.  Maxwell 
Nicholson.  Blackwood,  150. 
Golden  Leaves  from  the  American 
Poets.  Collected  by  J.  W.  S. 
Howes.  AVarnc  ana  Co.,  150. 
The  Picture  of  St.  John.  By 
Bayard  Taylor.  Ticknor  and 
F’ields,  157. 

The  A’ision  of  Sir  Launfal.  B}’ 
J.  R.  Lowell.  Ticknor  and 
Fields,  152. 

Flower  de  Luce.  By  11.  A\'. 

Longfellow.  Routlcdgc,  15G. 
Snowbound ;  a  AATnter  Idyll.  By 
J.  G.  AVhitticr.  Bennett,  159. 
Nooks  and  Corners  of  English 
Life,  Past  and  Present.  By 
John  Timhs.  Grillith  and 
Farrau,  161. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Old  and 
New’  Testaments.  By  John 
Trapp,  M.A.  New  Edition. 
Edited  by  Rev.  H.  Martin, 
M.A.  A'ol.  I.  Dickson,  316. 
The  Church ;  its  Origm,  History, 
and  Present  Position.  By  Drs. 
Luthardt,  Kahnis,  and  Bruck¬ 
ner.  Leipsic.  Translated  from 
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the  Gcrimui.  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

dlS. 

Mt'iuorials  of  Charles  March, 
(V)iiiniaiulcr,  Il.N.  By  his 
Xe])hew,  Septimus  March,  B.A. 
Xisbet,  dll). 

l*salms  and  Hymns  for  Divine 
AVorship.  Nishet,  323. 

The  Special  Hymn  Book  for 
Week-day  Serviees.  Edited 
hy  llev.  H.  J.  Gamhle.  Snow 
and  Co.,  321. 

Saint  Alice.  By  E.  C.  Tanish,  3 
vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett,  32o. 

The  Twin  Kecords  of  Creation  ; 
or  Geology  and  Genesis.  By 
G.  AV.  Adetor  lo  A’aux.  Lock- 
wood  and  Co.,  328. 

S])arks  1‘rom  the  Anvil.  By 
Klihu  Burritt.  Illustrated 
Edition.  S.  AV.  Partridge,  321). 

A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dic¬ 
tionary.  By  Samuel  Green. 
Eliot  Stock,  321). 

Lessons  from  tlie  Idfe  of  tlic 
late  James  Xishet,  Publisher. 
By  Kev.  J.  A.  AWillace.  John¬ 
stone  and  Hunter,  329. 

Old  Humphrey’s  M’orks,  New 
P'dition  of.  Keligious  Tract 
Society,  472. 

'J'he  AVisdom  of  our  Lathers. 
Selections  [from  the  AVritings 
of  Robert  South,  D.l).  Re¬ 
ligious  Tract  Society,  173, 

China.  The  Country,  History, 
and  Peoi)le.  Religious  'I'raet 
Society,  473. 

Pomi)oiua  ;  or  the  Gospel  in 
Ciesar’s  Household.  By  Mrs. 
AVchh.  Religious  Tract  So¬ 
ciety,  473. 

Jessica’s  Eirst  Prayer.  Life’s 
Battle  Lost  and  AVon,or  Robert 
Joy’s  Adetory.  Dame  Buckle 
anil  her  Pet  Johnny,  a  Story 
for  Little  C’hildren.  Religious 
Tra(^ioeiety,  474. 

Simple^^uth  Spoken  lo  A\  orking 
People.  By  Norman  Maelcod, 
D.D. ;  and  Our  Father’s  Busi¬ 
ness.  By  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D. 
Alexander  btrahan,  474. 


Our  Book  Club  : 

A  Suggestive  Commentary  on  tlie 
New  Testament,  on  an  Original 
Plan.  St.  Imke,  A’ol  1.  By  the 
Rev.  \V.  H.  A'an  Doren,  471. 
The  Imprecatory  Psalms.  Six. 
Lectures,  with  other  Discourses, 
deliven  d  at  Bacup,  Lancashire. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Bertram. 
Elliot  Stock,  474. 

The  Ante-Nicene  (Tiristian  Li¬ 
brary.  A"ol.  HI. — T’lie  AVritings 
ofTatian  and  Theophilus ;  and 
the  Clementine  Recognitions. 
'I’ranslated  by  Kev.  B.  P. 
Pratten,  Rev.  Marcus  Dotls, 
M.A.,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Smith, 

D. D.  Vol.  IV.-The  AVritings 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
'rranslated  bv  Rev.  AA'm. 
AVilsoii,  M.A.  ‘A'ol.  1.  T.  and 
T.  Clark,  171). 

Christ  ami  Christendom.  By 

E.  H.  Plumptre,  M.A.,  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  \t.,  iVc, 
The  Jioyle  Lectures  for  the 
vear  1 8()().  Alexander  Strahan, 
471). 

Credibilia  ;  or  Discourses  on 
Questions  of  C’hristian  Faith. 
By  Rev.  James  Cranbrook. 
Fullarton  and  Co.,  483. 

Pitt,  the  Idder,  7. 

-  William,  and  the  Prince  of 

AVales,  21 . 

- his  Nobility  of  Charaeter, 

‘)l  OO 
-*  * » 

Parson,  An  Old  Sailor’s  Idea  about 
a,  33. 

Pollards  ..i>q  >ressing  Intluence  of,  40. 
Poor,  'file  Rich  and  the,  41. 
Passionists  at  Hardenghen,  'fhe,  40. 
Premontre,  'fhc  Order  of,  61. 
Perfecting  of  the  Saints,  'fhe,  00. 
Page,  Sir  Francis,  87. 

Peace  through  the  'fruth  (reviewed), 
91. 

i*rotc.staiitism.  No  Peace  with,  91. 
Peace,  'fhe  (’urse  of,  lol. 

Playing  at  Fighting,  103. 

PaU-onage  in  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  121. 

I  -  'fhe  Commerce  of,  133. 
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Pulpit  Eloquence,  Recent  Essays  on, 
178. 

-  Pleas  for  Abolishiiipf  the,  179. 

Preaching:.  'J'hc  Art  of,  180. 

Pulpit  Eloquence,  The  First  Con¬ 
dition  of,  181. 

Preacher,  The  Ambition  of  the,  184. 
Pulpit,  Masters  of  the,  189. 
Prophecy,  The  Letter  and  the  Spirit 
of,  201. 

Priests  and  Sacraments  (reviewed), 
236. 

Principles  of  Divine  Service,  The 
(reviewed),  236. 

Priests,  Lexicon  for  the  Use  of,  241, 
242  243. 

Paul  a  Ritualist,  St.,  243. 

Puritan  Times,  274. 
l*ulpit.  The  New  Park  Street  (re¬ 
viewed),  357. 

“  Paradise  Lost,*’  The  Pen  that 
Wrote,  371. 

Preaching  to  Croakers,  380,  381. 
Primates,  The  Age  of  the,  391. 
Punshon  as  a  Poet,  Mr.  Morley,  406. 
Pearsall  on  Public  Worship  (re¬ 
viewed),  424. 

Protestants,  Concerning  their  Dam¬ 
nation,  46 1  • 

- Enemies  of  the  Human  Race, 

463. 

Pomponia  (noticed),  473. 

Plumptrc  on  Christ  and  Christendom, 
479. 

Poetry  : — 

“  All  Hallowed  Ground,”  248. 
Couplet,  A,  45. 

Drayton,  Quotation  from,  395. 
Fragment,  A,  6. 

Golden  Leaves  from  the  American 
Poets  (reviewed),  150. 

John  Trapp’s  Portrait,  Lines  on, 
316. 

Johnson,  Epitaph  on  Hogarth, 263. 
Lines  Quoted,  43. 

-  183,  200. 

L.  E.  L.  lanes  from  “  the  Middle 
Temple  Gardens,”  90. 

Lowell,  J.  It.  Sir  Laiinfal,  Ex¬ 
tracts  from,  153,  154,  155. 

-  The  Vision  of  Sir*  Luunfal. 

(reviewed),  152. 

Longfellow.  Flower  de  Luce  (re¬ 
viewed),  156. 


Poetry : 

Longfellow,  Studies  in  Ancient 
Cathedrals,  158,  159. 

- The  Wind  over  the  Chimney, 

156,  157. 

Milton.  Samson  Agonistes  quo¬ 
ted,  25. 

— ^  Quoted,  144. 

MacDonald,  George.  “  Had  I  the 
grace  to  w  in  the  grace,”  37. 

-  Jane  Rogers’  Christmas 

Carol,  36. 

Pope.  The  Dunciad  (quoted),  87- 
Punshon,  Morley.  “  Fret  not  thy¬ 
self,”  408. 

-  “For  there  is  nouglit  that 

satisfies,”  410. 

- “  Human  Praise  in  Heaven,” 

411. 

- “  Strong  law’s  material  forces 

bind,”  408. 

-  “  There  are  no  trifles,”  409. 

- “  The  Universality  of  Praise,” 

412. 

- “  ’Tis  ever  thus,”  408. 

- “  ’Tis  He  hath  said  it,”  409. 

Shakespeare  (quoted),  191. 

Staffa  Album,  Verses  from  the, 
282,  283. 

Scott,  282. 

Shepherd,  The  Ettrick,  283. 
Taylor,  Rayard.  The  Death  of 
Clclia,  151,  152. 

-  The  Picture  of  St.  John,  Ex¬ 
tracts  from,  151, 

Verse  from  a  Hymn  of  the  Fifth- 
Monarchy- Men,  173. 

Whittier.  Snow  Bound  (review¬ 
ed),  159. 

- Extracts  from,  159,160, 

T - “  Life’s  late  Afternoon,”  161, 

Qucen'^Iary,  Ritualism  Justified  by 
Law’s  of,  247. 

Reign  of  Law',  3'he,  (reviewed),  53. 
Religious  Criticism,  Immoralities  of 
(revicw’ed),  62. 

Romance  of  the  Law’  Courts,  The,Nl. 
Romish  Church,  Unity  of  the,  95. 
Ruskin  and  War,  97. 

-  Exaggerated  SenTTment  and 

Expression  of,  99. 

Rogers’,  The,  165. 
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Kogcrs  : 

-  Nchcmiah,  166. 

- his  Religious  Experience,  166, 

167. 

- John,  in  the  Valley  of  Shadows. 

167. 

-  his  Poverty  and  Temptations, 

168. 

-  has  a  Wonderful  Dream,  169. 

-  Becomes  a  Fifth-Monarchy- 

Man,  170. 

-  Hoping  for  a  Military  Mil¬ 
lennium,  171. 

-  “  Sagrir,”  171,  172. 

• - and  Cromwell,  174. 

-  in  Prison,  175. 

-  on  the  Government  of  Crom¬ 
well,  175,  176. 

-  his  Journey  to  the  Isle  of 

Wight,  176. 

-  Changes  and  Death,  177. 

Kccent  Essays  on  Pulpit  Eloquence, 
178. 

Rowland  Hill  on  a  Preacher,  192. 

Ritualism  in  the  English  Church 
(reviewed),  236. 

Rites  and  Ritual  (reviewed),  236. 

Ritualists,  Inconsistency  of,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  Apocaly])se,  237. 

Rome  eoming  back  to  us,  238. 

Rubrical  Colours  for  Vestments,  244. 

Ritualist,  St.  Paul  a,  243. 

Rifiialism  Justified  by  the  Laws  of 
Queen  Mary,  247. 

-  Flimsv’  Arguments  in  Favour 

of,  249. 

Ritualists,  Militant  Nature  of  the, 
251. 

Reminiseences  of  a  Highland  Parish 
(reviewed).  275. 

Radama  II.,  Character  of,  293,  294, 
295. 

-  Death  of,  295. 

-  Anxiety  of  Missionaries  at  the 

Death  of,  296. 

Reformation,  Dawn  of  the,  397. 

Ritualism,  the  Offspring  of  Scepti¬ 
cism,  125. 

- its  Hypothetic  Argument,  431. 

liome  and  the  Poor,  471. 

Shoulder,  The  Cold,  34. 

Sneer)  A,  34. 


Spiritual  Appetite  and  its  Food, 
The,  35. 

Scenes  in  French  Monasteries  (re¬ 
viewed),  42. 

Septfons,  The  Abbey  of,  51. 

Supernatural,  The,  54. 

Scripture,  Interpretation  of,  67. 

Superstitious  Usages,  72. 

Sufferings,  Great,  79. 

Stocks,  A  Judge  in  the,  86. 

Story  of  Kennet,  The,  (reviewed), 
107. 

Scotland,  Patronage  in  the  Church 
of,  124. 

Sir  John  HcrscheU’s  Essays,  135. 

Sun,  Discoveries  in  the,  138,  139. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Oninions  of  a  Fifth-Monarchy - 
^lan  (reviewed),  164. 

Sacred  Eloquence  (reviewed),  178. 

Sermon,  What  it  should  be,  185. 

- Necessity  of  Brevity  in  the,  1 87. 

Saint  Francois*  Rules  to  Preachers, 
187. 

Sermon  should  be  Plain,  The,  189. 

St.  Columba,  209. 

-  TJic  Founder  of  Monasticism 

in  Ireland,  211. 

-  in  the  Hebrides,  213. 

-  last  Message  and  Death,  214, 

215. 

St.  Andrew,  The  Monastery  of,  217. 

St.  Augustin  of  Canterbury,  218. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great,  220. 

Shakers,  The,  230. 

-  Village,  231. 

-  AVomen,  232. 

Surplice  (Question,  Thrilling  Views 
of  the,  23(). 

Sick  Room,  Theatricals  in  the,  245. 

Stoughton’s  Church  of  the  Civil 
Wars  and  Commonwealth,  265. 

Stafford,  Summing  up  for,  271. 

Superstitions,  Highland,  280,  281. 

“  Staffa  Album,”  Verses  from  the, 
282,  283. 

“  Spectator,”  on  t)cre  Deus,  1'he,30l. 

State,  The  Intermediate,  310. 

Sleep  and  Death,  311. 

Spirits,  The  Place  of  Departed,  313. 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  his  Life  and 
Writings  (reviewed),  333. 

-  not  generally  known,  334. 

—  Hii  Father,  335. 
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Swedenborg : 

-  ScicMitifie  Studies,  330,  337. 

-  I*)»ys?iologieal  Studies,  339. 

-  In  the  World  of  Spirits,  310, 

311. 

-  System,  and  Scheme  of  Sub¬ 
jective  Idealism,  3-12. 

-  his  (ihostly  Wanderings,  343. 

- his  Vision  in  an  Ice  'remplc,3 13 

-  On  Justitication  by  Faith,  347. 

-  Character  and  Death,  348,  349. 

Spurgeon,  Charles,  357. 

- Sermons,  1 855- 186G  (reviewed), 

3t)  / . 

- A  Great  Preacher  and  Teacher, 

358. 

-  his  Voice,  359. 

-  his  Sermons,  360. 

- the  Cobbett  of  the  Pulpit,  361. 

-  his  Method  and  Divisions,  363. 

Sleep  of  the  Beloved,  The,  364,  365. 
Spurgeon’s  Texts  and  Topics,  366, 

367. 

-  Power  to  touch  many  springs,' 

368.  ^ 

Sinners,  Sensible  and  Insensible,  383. 
Spurgeon,  The  “  Dublin  Keview  ” 

on  Mr.,  385. 

- A  little  piece  of  Autobiography, 

386. 

-  Earnest  desire  to  do  good,  388. 

- Compared  with  great  French 

Preachers,  389. 

- and  Calvin’s  Cloak,  390. 

Sabbath  ('himes.  By  VIorley  Pun- 
shon  (reviewTd),  406. 

-  Characterised,  407. 

-  Structure  of  Volume,  408. 

- Nervous  Expression  of,  409. 

-  Illustrations,  408,  409,  410, 

411,412. 

-  Mixed  Metaphors,  410. 

South,  Uobert,  47  . 

Truth  beyond  the  Reach  of  Science, 
58. 

Thinkers,  Irreverent,  59. 

Temporal  and  the  Eternal,  The,  GO. 
'I’anhauser,  The  Story  of,  73. 
Thurlow,  Lord,  90,  91. 

'rheremim,  'Hie  Theory  of,  181. 
Tunkers,  The,  233. 

'fhrilling  Views  of  the  Surplice 
Question,  236. 


Theatricals  in  the  Sick  Room,  245. 
Thornhill,  Sir  James.  258. 

“  Through  Him  were  all  things,” 
3^2. 

“  Talk  of  Sinners,”  372. 

Time,  Impressions  of,  375. 
Tabernacle  Work,  The,  387. 

“  Tis  ever  thus,”  408. 

“  ’  Tis  He  hath  said  it,”  410. 
Trclawny,  Sir  Harry,  417. 

Unity,  Ecclesiastical,  91. 

-  Of  the  Romish  Church,  95. 

-  The  Source  of,  96. 

Unscnsational  Books,  123. 

University  Preaching,  Dr.  Newman 
on,  189,  190. 

**  Uncle  Sam’s  Estate  and  its  Ditli- 
culties,”  221. 

“  Up  a  Cotton-tree,”  223. 
Uniycrsality  of  Praise,  The,  412. 

Vicars  should  study  the  comfort  of 
^  their  Congregations,  35. 

Vicar’s  Study,  'I'he,  37,  38. 

Virtue  of  the  Orator,  The,  191. 
Village,  The  Shaker,  231. 
Vestments,  Rubrical  colours  for,  244. 
Vision  in  an  Ice  Temple,  A,  345. 
Vista  View  of  the  I’ast,  A,  373. 

Wilkes,  John,  11. 

-  Anecdotes  of,  11,  12. 

“  Wilkes  and  LibciTy,”  13. 

Wilkes,  John,  in  France,  13. 
AVeaver  Riots,  The  Great,  14. 
Wilkes,  The  end  of,  15. 
Wilberforce’s  Estimate  of  William 
Pitt,  22. 

Weymouth,  George  111.  at,  24. 
AVilliams,  Lord  Kecjier,  89. 

War,  Ruskin  and,  97. 

Weighings  and  Measurings,  Celes¬ 
tial,  135. 

Wandering  Jew,  The  Legend  of  the 
(revie'wed),  141. 

- Dore’s,  146. 

AVoman,  Partial  Criticism  on,  3o0. 
AVatch-dog,  The  Neglected,  379. 

“  AVherc  God  in  generous  fulness 
dwells,”  409. 

AVilliams,  Christianity  among  the 
New  Zealanders  (reviewed). 

Young  Brigham,  227. 


